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JANUARY, 1832. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHAT IS ORTHODOXY? 


Orthodoxy literally signifies correct opinions. The word is 
commonly used to denote a particular system of doctrines, or a 


connected series of facts, on the subject of religion. The follow- 
ing summary, extracted from the introductory article in the first 
volume of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, contains the more material 
parts of the Orthodox faith. ‘Those who embrace this system 
believe, 


“That, since the fall of Adam, men are, in their natural state, alto- 
gether destitute of true holiness, and entirely depraved : 

“That men, though thus depraved, are justly required to love God 
with all the heart, and justly punishable for disobedience ; or, in oth- 
er words, they are complete moral agents, proper subjects of moral 
government, and truly accountable to God for their actions: 

“That, in the unspeakable wisdom and love of God, was disclosed 
aplan of redemption for sinful men: 

“That, in the developement of this plan, God saw fit to reveal so 
much concerning the nature and the mode of the divine existence, 
as that he is manifested to his creatures as the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost ; and that these Three, each partaking of all the at- 
tributes of the Deity, and being entitled to receive divine worship and 
adoration, are the one living and true God: 

“That the Son of God, laying aside the glory which he had with 
the Father from everlasting, came down from heaven, took upon 
himself man’s nature, and by his humiliation, sufferings and death, 
made an atonement for the sins of the world: 

“That in consequence of this atonement, the offer of pardon and 
eternal life was freely made to all; so that those, who truly repent of 
Sin and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, will be saved : 

“That men are naturally so averse to God and holiness, that, if 
left to themselves, they reject the offers of salvation, and neither re- 
pent of sin nor truly believe in a Saviour: 
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“That God, being moved with infinite love and compassion, sends 
forth the Holy Spirit, according to his sovereign pleasure, by whose 
beneficent energy an innumerable multitude of the human family are 
renewed, sanctified, and prepared for heaven; while others are suf- 
fered to pursue the course which they have freely chosen, and in 
which they obstinately persevere till the day of salvation is past: 

“That God, in his providential dispensations, in the bestowment of 
his saving mercy, and in his universal government, exhibits his ador- 
able perfections, in such a manner, as will call forth the admiration 
and love of all holy beings forever : 

“That believers are justified by faith, through the efficacy of the 
atonement, so that all claims of human merit, and all grounds of 
boasting, are forever excluded : 

“That the law of God is perpetually binding upon all moral beings, 
and upon believers not less than other men, as a rule of life ; and that 
no repentance is genuine, unless it bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance, and no faith is saving, unless it produce good works: 

“That those, who have been renewed by the Spirit, will be pre- 
served by the power of God, and advanced in holiness unto final sal- 
vation: and 

“That Christ, as the Great King of the Universe, the Lord and 
Proprietor of created beings, will judge the world at the last day, 
when the righteous will be received to life eternal, and the wicked 
will be consigned to endless punishment.” 


Since the reformation from Popery, those who profess to ad- 
mit these doctrines, and others necessarily connected with them 
and forming a part of the same system, have been denominated 
Orthodox ; while to those who openly reject them, or any con- 
siderable part of them, this appellation has been denied. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that the Orthodox have been, 
or are, entirely unanimous on the subject of religion. In matters 
comparatively unessential, and in their modes of stating, ex- 
plaining, and establishing essential truths, there has always 
been more or less a diversity. "Thus, persons may disagree as 
to the form of church government, or as to the mode of admin- 
istering ordinances, and yet have an equal claim to be entitled 
orthodox. Or persons may disagree in their interpretation of 
particular passages of scripture, and as to the manner in which 
these bear on the doctrines of religion, without forfeiting their 
title to the same honorable appellation. For instance, one pér- 
son may regard a particular passage as proof conclusive of the 
Divinity of Christ ; while another may be in doubt respecting it, 
or may apply it differently ; and yet both be firm believers in 
the Divinity of Christ. Many passages which the old writers 
quoted as proof-texts have, in the progress of critical science, been 
differently interpreted ; and yet the evidence in support of the 
Orthodox system, so far from being weakened in this way, has 
been constantly gaining strength. 
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Again ; persons may disagree, to a certain extent at least, in 
their statements and explanations of the most essential doctrines, 
and yet be properly and equally orthodox. In illustration of this 
remark, several examples will be given. 

All orthodox Christians believe in the full ins spiration of the 
sacred scriptures; or that the holy men, through whose ins stru 
mentality the world originally received these scriptures, spake 
and wrote “as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” They 
believe in this as a fact of the utmost importance. But the re 
have been various modes of stating, explaining and illustrating 
this fact. Some, for instance, have spoken of two or three kinds 
of inspiration ; others have insisted that there can be but one 
kind; while others have thought it better to state the subject in 
general terms, without attempting very minutely to define or 
explain them. 

All orthodox Christians believe in the doctrine of the Trinity : 
or that the one God exists in a three fold distinction, commonh 
called persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. They 
believe this as a revealed fact, and as an essential part of the 
Christian doctrine. But how differently has this fact been stat- 
ed by different individuals? What different explanations have 
been put upon it? While not a few have preferred to leave the 
subject—as God seems to have left it—altogether unexplained 

All orthodox Christians believe in the universality of God's 
eternal purposes, in the certainty of their execution, and that 
they are so executed as not to obstruct or impair the free-agency 
ofman. But respecting the manner of God’s executing his pur 
poses—whether by the instrumentality of motives, or by a di 
rect efficiency —persons having equal claims to the appellation 
of orthodox have not been agreed.* 

All the orthodox believe in the natural and entire depravity of 
man; or that, in consequence of the sin of his first progenitors 
and previous to regeneration, every thing within him, going to 
constitute moral character, is sinful. But how many theories 
have been framed to account for the connexion of our sin with 
that of Adam? And how many es have been put 
upon the doctrine of entire depravity? Some bave made this 
depravity to extend to all the powers of the soul; others have re- 
stricted it to our voluntary exercises and actions; while others 
have confined it chiefly to a moral taste, disposition, or instinct, 


* The former seen is to have been the opinion of the first President Edwards ; while 
the latter opinio n has been adopted by several succeeding theological writers. The 
question of orthod oxy in regard to this point relates to the fact of God’s universe al pur- 
poses, and the certainty of their execution, rather than to the manner in which they are 
executed. ¥ 
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which is regarded as back of our voluntary exercises, and the 
source of them. 

All the orthodox believe in the doctrine of atonement: but all 
do not state or explain this important doctrine after the same 
manner. Some suppose the atonement of Christ to consist 
wholly in his obedience ; others, wholly in his suflerings; and 
others, in both his obedience and sufferings. Some hold that 
Christ suffered the penalty of the law for sinners; and others 
that he only opened a way in which, on condition of repentance, 
this penalty may be remitted. Some think the atonement 
made only for the elect: while others regard it as the propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world. 

The doctrine of instantaneous regeneration by the special op- 
erations of the Holy Spirit is believed by all, who have any claim 
to be called orthodox. But this doctrine, like the others men- 
tioned, is variously stated and explained. Some consider man 
as entirely active in regeneration ; othe us entirely passive ; 
and others as not entirely the one or the other. Some believe 
there is a holy principle implanted in regeneration, which ever 
afterwards remains in the heart of the subject; while others be- 
lieve the change to consist in the commencement of holy exXer- 
cises, which may be subsequently interrupted, though not finally 
lost. As to the manner in which the Spirit operates in regene- 
ration, there is also a difference of opinion; some holding that 
he changes the heart by a direct efficiency, and others that this 
is done by the more powerful presentation and tmpression of 
motives. 

Another doctrine of the orthodox system is that of justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ. But this, also, has been differently stat- 
ed and explained. Some think the believer justified by Christ’s 
righteousness, others by the influence of his sufferings and death, 
and others by the joint efficacy of both his obedience and suf- 
ferings. Some believe justification to be the same as forgive- 
ness; while others regard it as implying, not only forgiveness, 
but also a title to eternal life. 

It is evident from the examples here given, that although Or- 
thodoxy denotes a cveneral Sj stem of important doctrines or facts 
on the subject of religion, it is not to be inferred, either by friends 
or foes, that orthodox Christians are tied up to precisely the 
same views of subjects, or that there exists no diversity of senti- 
ment among them. ‘There is, and always has been, a diversity 
of sentiment, in regard, not only to modes and forms, but to the 
statement, proofs and explanations of the most important doc- 
trines. Many of these differences have been hinted at above. 
Some of them, to be sure, are little more than verbal; but oth- 
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ers are real, are fitted to excite interest, and are entitled to very 
serious consideration. Still, as they are all held in avowed con- 
sistency with that great series of facts which goes to constitute 
the Orthodox system, they should not be regarded as placing 
their advocates beyond the proper limits of Orthodoxy. They 
constitute a wide field of important discussion, over which those 
who agree in holding the Head—in holding the great doctrines 
of redemption by the blood of Christ. and of sanctification by 
the Holy Spirit—may freely and fraternally traverse. Modes 
and forms, the interpretation of passages, and explanations of 
particular doctrines (So long as essential doctrines are not dis- 
carded) may be discussed, without the interruption oi brotherly 
affection, and without the imputation and reproach of heresy. 
One person may hold that all scripture is given by the inspira- 
tion of suggestion ; and another, that, while some parts are the 
fruit of immediate suggestion, others may more properly be at 
tributed to the inspiration of superintendence ; and neither shouid 
charge the other with denying the inspiration of the scriptures, 
or with being a heretic, or an infidel. One person may insist 
that the passage, in 1 John v. 7, is authentic scripture, and 
strong proof of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity; and another may 
doubt this, or deny it altogether ; and neither should be charged 
with intentionally corrupting the scriptures, or with being a 
Unitarian. One person may hold that God executes his immu- 
table and eternal decrees by a direct efficiency, and another that 
he does it by the intervention of motives; and yet one be no 
more an Arminian than the other. 

In relation to this subject, the great Orthodox community are 
in danger on either hand. They are in danger of suffering 
their system, or some part of it, to run down into palpable here- 
sy. No professed friend of truth ever became a finished heretic 
atasingle leap. ‘The approaches of error are insidious. Its 
beginnings, like those of strife, are ‘as when one letteth out wa- 
ter.’ It is easy for speculative and presumptuous men to make 
‘shipwreck of the faith.’ So they did in the Apostles’ times ; 
so they have done in all periods since; so they are in danger of 
doing now. And there is danger that, in the wreck, others less 
criminal than themselves will be involved and ruined. He who 
can see no such dangers in the times on which we have fallen, 
is asleep. He who does not vigilantly guard against them, can- 
not be a faithful watchman. 

On the other hand, there is danger of a degree of suspicion 
and jealousy in regard to this subject, which will go to check 
inquiry and discussion, interrupt Christian feeling, lead to mu 
tual censures and reproaches, and needlessly break up the ortho- 

» 
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dox community into divisions and sects. ‘To divide and weak- 
en us after this manner is the desire and labor of our enemies— 
in both worlds. We have all seen how eager they are to seize 
upon our differences, how ready to magnify them, and how in- 
tent to blow the kindling sparks of contention into a flame. We 
have no need to be ignorant of their devices. And we shall be 
without excuse, if we neglect to watch and guard against them. 
—It may help to secure us against the danger here spoken of, 
to settle in the mind what Orthodoxy is, and what it implies— 
what are the limits, between which we may differ, and may 
discuss our differences as Christian brethren, and where the con- 
fines of heresy begin. It is hoped that the remarks which have 
been made may serve to throw some light on this difficult but 
important subject. 

It follows from what has been said, that Orthodoxy is essen- 
tially different from Arminianism, as this latter term is now 
commonly understood. Arminianism, as contained in the pub- 
lished works of Arminius, is a very different thing from what it 
afterwards became, in the hands of Whitby, ‘Taylor, and many 
others, who have been accounted his followers. Adopting these 
later writers as the standard of Arminianism, it is obvious that 
between this system and orthodoxy there is a wide and essential 
difference.—All orthodox persons believe in the universality of 
God’s eternal purposes, as giving certainty to all events, and as 
executed in a manner entirely consistent with the free-agency 
of creatures. But Arminians regard this whole representation 
as absurd, insisting that there must be what has been termeda 
“liberty of contingency,” and that if the actions of men are cer- 
tain from eternity, they cannot be free.—All orthodox persons 
hold to the doctrine of personal election, a doctrine which Ar- 
minians universally reject. They teach that the election spoken 
of in scripture is an election of churches and nations, and not of 
individuals, and “that it imports rather an election to enjoy the 
means of grace, than a certainty of salvation by those means.” 
—All orthodox persons hold to the natural and entire depravity 
ofman. But Arminians believe “that mankind are not totally 
depraved, and that depravity does not come upon them by vir- 
tue of Adam’s being their public head; but that mortality and 
natural evil only are the direct consequences of his sin to his 
posterityt.”—All the orthodox hold to instantaneous regenera- 


* See Whitby on the Five Points, Dise. i. chap. 5. 

+ See Adams’s View of Religions. Article, Arminians—Some Arminians hold that 
mankind are so disabled by the fall as not to be capable of doing their duty; but that, 
in consequence of the atonement, a “ sufficient grace” is imparted to all, to enable 
them to work out their own salvation. ‘This is supposed to be the doctrine of the 
Methodists. Ineed not say that it differs widely from the statements of orthodoxy. 
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tion, by the special influences of the Holy Spirit. But those 
Arminians who deny total depravity deny, of course, instanta- 
neous regeneration. ‘They represent a change of heart, so far 
as it needs changing, as a gradual process, and that men become 
good as they become wise.—The orthodox consider the moral 
law as immutable and inviolable. It is as really in force, and 
is as binding now, as it was before the fall of our first parents. 
But Arminians think the moral law superseded by what they 
call “the new law of grace,” and that sincere, not perfect, obe- 
dience is all that is now required of us.—Again ; all the ortho- 
dox hold to the doctrine of saints’ perseverance ;—a doctrine 
which Arminians universally reject—From the comparison 
here made, which might be even more extended were it neces- 
sary, it will appear to every candid mind that there is a wide 
and essential difference between Orthodoxy and Arminianism ; 
and consequently, to charge those, who have not departed from 
the principles of Orthodoxy, with being Arminians, is to do them 
great Injustice. 

And if there is a wide difference between Orthodoxy and 
Aminianism, still more wide and important is the distinction 
between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism. Indeed, by the advo- 
cates of these two systems of religion, there is scarcely any thing 
held in common. ‘The one regards the Supreme Being as ex- 
isting in three persons, the other as in one person. The one 
believes all Scripture to have been given by inspiration of God, 
the other denies it. The one believes in the Divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ, in the Divinity and personality of the Holy 
Spirit, in the natural and entire depravity of man, in the neces- 
sity of regeneration by a special Divine influence, in justification 
by faith, in the perseverance of saints, in a general judgement, 
and in the endless punishment of the wicked; but by the most 
liberalized Unitarians of the present day, all these doctrines are 
rejected.—Unitarians sometimes pretend that they do not differ 
more from the Orthodox, than the Orthodox do from one anoth- 
er. Our readers will know how to estimate such assertions. 
They certainly are the result, either of great ignorance, or of 
something worse. 

Surrounded as they are by dangers and enemies, Orthodox 
Christians have the strongest inducements to cultivate union 
among themselves. ‘They are united in a great and glorious 
system of Divine truth—the same which once occupied the 
minds of Apostles, and into which the angels desire to look ; and 
notwithstanding their differences of opinion upon minor points, 
they have common ground enough on which to stand, and 
where they may co-operate, in every work of faith and labor of 
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love. They worship the same God, trust in the same Saviour, 
have been sanctified by the same Spirit, are travelling the same 
road, and looking forward to the same eternal home ;—and why 
should they fall out by the way? Why should local prejudices, 
and sectional jealousies, and denominational pride, and party 
zeal, and differences of opinion in smaller matters, be permitted 
to sunder the bonds of Christian love, and array them one 
against another? Did they consider how such contentions will 
look to them in heaven,—and how they tend to grieve the Holy 
Spirit of God, obstruct the progress of truth, and spread joy 
among the malignant spirits of darkness ;—did they remember 
the last prayer of the Saviour with his disciples, “ That they all 
may be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us,—that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me ;”*—they surely would be more diligent, and more suc- 
cessful, in their endeavors to ‘keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bonds of peace.’ 





INQUIRY INTO THE MEANING OF ROMANS vill. 19—22. 


Mr. Epiror— 

You have doubtless seen, in the second number of the Biblical 
Repository, an interpretation of Rom. viii.18—25, by Prof. Stuart. 
About the time of the publication of that number, I was engaged 
in examining that difficult passage, with the hope of satisfying my 
own mind, at least, as to its meaning. I was then strongly in- 
clined to the opinion, that the term *tiovs, which creates the 
chief difficulty in the passage, means Christians, or rather Chris- 
tians in the present state, with a frail corporeal nature. But 
when I read the critical and learned exposition of Prof. Stuart, 
my confidence in my own opinion was shaken. Subsequently, 
another examination was entered into, of which the following 


* The venerable Philip Henry remarks on this passage, as follows :—“ Notwith- 
standing the many sub-divisions that are in the church, yet all the saints, as far as they 
are sanctified, are one: one in relation, one flock, one family, one building, one body, 
one bread, one by representation, one in image and likeness, of one inclination and 
disposition, one in their aims, one in their askings, one in amity and friendship, one in 
interest, and one in their inheritance ; nay, they are one in judgement and opinion; for 
though in some things they differ, yet those things in which they are pies are many 
more, and much more considerable, than those in which they differ. They are all of a 
mind concerning sin, that it is the worst thing in the world ; concerning Christ, that he 
is All in all; concerning the favor of God, that it is better than life ; concerning the 
world, that it is vanity ; concerning the word of God, that it is very precious,” &c. 

See Matthew Henry's Life of Philip Henry, p. 2Al. 
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is the result. Should you think the view I have taken of the 
assage deserving of notice, it is at your disposal. 

Prof. Stuart, has, in my view, triumphantly refuted the va- 
rious, and many of them absurd, interpretations which have 
been given of the passage; except that which gives to zréotc 
the meaning, Christians, or Christians in their present corporeal 


state. The question then is, does the controverted term xtiots 


mean MEN, THE HUMAN RACE 


IN GENERAL, or does it mean 


CHRISTIAN MEN, Christians, with a body which clogs the exer- 
cises of the soul, and from which they long for deliverance ? 

To decide this question, let us, first, look at the passage, ren 
derded according to the different meanings of the controverted 


term : 


18. For I consider the suffer- 
ings of the present time as noth- 
ing, in comparison with the glory 
which is to be revealed to us. 

19. For the longing desire of 
the Christian in his present state, 
is for the manifestation [of the 
glory | of the sons of God. 

20. For the Christian, as to his 
corporeal nature, was subjected 
to frailty, not voluntarily, but 
according to the arrangement of 
God; yet in hope 

21. That this very corporeal 
nature of the Christian shall be 
delivered from the bondage of its 
frail and perishing condition into 
the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. 

22. For we know that all Chris- 
tians in the body, do groan and 
suffer anguish together until the 
present time. 

23. Not only Christians gen- 
erally, but we who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves, [ Apostles and others of dis- 
tinguished gifts who might be con- 
sidered as exempt] do groan in- 
wardly, waiting for the blessing of 
our sonship ; to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body. 

24. For in hope we wait for 
this complete deliverance: of 
course, the object of our hope is 
yet future ; for how can aman be 
said to hope for that which is pre- 
sent ? 


18. Moreover, I count not the 
sufferings of the present time as 
worthy of comparison with the 
glory which is to be revealed to us. 

19. For the earnest expecta 
tion of the human race is waiting 
for the manifestation [of this clo- 
ry | of the children of God. 

20. For the human race was 
made subject to frailty, (not of its 
own choice, but by him who put 
it in subjection) in hope 

21. That that same race may 
be freed from the bondage of : 
perishing state, and (brought) in- 
to the glorious liberty of the chil 
dren of God. : 

22. For we know that all man- 
kind sigh together and are in an 
guish, even to the present time. 


23. And not only so, but we 
who have the first fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves do groan 
within ourselves, waiting for our 
adoption as children, the redemp 
tion of our bodies. 


24. For we are saved [only] 
in hope. Now hope which is seen, 
isnothope; for what a man seeth, 
how doth he still hope for it ? 
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25. But the object of our hope 25. But if we hope for that 
being future, we do patiently wait which we do notsee, we patiently 
for it. wait for it. 


1. In assigning reasons for giving to «rio the meaning 
which I have done, I admit that the term has not precisely the 
same shade of meaning in any other passage. It is used with 
considerable latitude in the New ‘Testament, and in each case 
takes its peculiar phase or signification from its connexion. Be- 
yond doubt, in Mark 16: 15,‘ Preach the ¢ rospel to 1 OV Ty “x1C8i, 
and Col. 1: 23, éy weon 1 xticer, it means mankind in general. 
Equally clear is it that, in 2 Cor. 5: 17,and Gal. 6: 15, it de- 
notes, with the adjective *«7}, one brought into a right state of 
feeling and acting; that is, a Christian. But in 1 Pet. 2: 13, 
naoadvigwnivy xtioer, | agree with the translators of our version 
that it means “ ordinance”’—every human institution, viz. of 
government. While in Rom. 1: 20, 25. 8: 39. Heb 4:13. 
Mark 10: 6. 13: 19. 2 Pet. 3:4. Col. 1: 15. Rev. 3: 14, it 
means the act of creating, the thing created, the universe, dif- 
ferent orders of intelligent beings. And in Heb. 9: 11, it seems 
to mean the visible material creation, in distinction from that 
which is invisible. 

Let not the meaning which I have given tothe term ria: 
be discarded, on the ground that it is not supported by the usus 
loquendi. If asked why I use the word out of its usual signifi- 
cation, or differently from its use in any other instance, the an- 
swer is, the exigency of the passage demands it. Why do we say 
that in Mark 16: 15, “preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
aden ty xaicer, the word means mankind, or the whole human 
family ; and not the act of creating, as in Rom. 1: 20, or the 
visible material creation, asin Heb. 9: 11? and why render Heb. 
9:11, travis 195 zticews, this visible material cre ation? Has the 
word precisely such a meaning in any other passage ? Why not 
render it mankind, as in Mark 16: 15, or “ ordinance,” as in 1Per. 
2: 132 Would such a meaning be incongruous with the con- 
nexion? would it convey a foolish or absurd sense? and would 
this be an adequate reason for not giving such a meaning to 
the term? So inthe passage in debate, the scope and connexion, 
exigentia loci, seem to demand this meaning, and to admit of 
no other. As to the usus loquendi of xriovc, who shall determine 
it, amid such a variety of significations ? or who shall say it can- 
not have the meaning which I assign to it i this passage, be- 
cause it has not precisely the same in any other? After all, there 
is no great departure from the more common signification of the 
term. Its prevailing meaning is a created thing ; sometimes 
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men, sometimes the whole universe, or a part ; as used with xaivn, 
it means Christians. But in the passage under examination, 
it means Christian men, as possessed of a frail, corporeal nature. 
So that the term in this place combines the various significa- 
tions of it in other passages, rather than assumes one entirely 
new. 

2. But in proof that the exigency of the passage requires the 
meaning which I have given to xriovs, let us attend to the lo- 
gical argument of it; or to the design and object which the 
apostle had in view. On this point, I concur with Prof. Stuart, 
that the apostle’s theme is contained in verse 18: ‘I count not 
the sufferings of the present time, as worthy of comparison 
with the glory which is to be revealed to us; i.e. I regard the 
present sufferings of Christians as hardly deserving of notice, 
because of the unspeakable glory to which they are coming, and 
which will be heightened by their present trials.” Verse 25, 
“contains the practical conclusion deduced from the whole ;” 
which is, “that Christians in the midst of sufferings and trials 
ought not to faint or be discouraged,” but patiently wait for the 
glory which is to be revealed. 

Now to see the bearing of the intermediate verses, 19—24, 
upon the premises and conclusion, we must mark the emphasis 
laid on “the sufferings of the present time,” sufferings in the 
body, v. 18, which is so forcibly contrasted with “the redemp- 
tion of the body,” v.23. The logical argument runs thus: ‘ Our 
present sufferings are nothing in comparison with the glory 
which we shall enjoy hereafter. For this frail and perishing 
body in which we suffer now, is waiting for a great and glorious 
deliverance. God has appointed our lot; but we are cheered 
with hope that we shall be delivered from all the trials and sor- 
rows to which we are subject ;—yea, the groanings and anguish 
of all believers will come to an end, when that period arrives, 
which is called the “ manifestation of the sons of God,” “the 
adoption,” even the “ redemption of the body.” Be not therefore 
disheartened, but amid all “the sufferings of the present time,” 
rejoice in hope of the glory which is to come.’ 

_ The logic of the passage, viewed in the light here presented, 
is clear and convincing. But if #téovs means mankind in gen- 
eral, and verses 19—24 are an “ illustration and confirmation of 
the truth that-there is a world of rich and everlasting enjoyment” 
to Christians, then I must confess that, to me, the apostle’s logic 
ls weak and inconclusive. ‘or how could the desire of immor- 
tality in mankind illustrate and confirm the Christian’s hope of 
“the manifestation of the sons of God, or their “ filiation—the 
redemption of the body?” Especially, as the desire of immor- 
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tality, which is said to characterize the human race, does in fact 
amount to no more than a desire of continued existence, or a 
dread of annihilation ? It is wholly unlike the ¢ ‘hristian’s hope 
of future glory ;—how then can it confirm that hope ? Besides, 
considering the opinions which prevailed respecting the 1 immor- 
tality of the soul, at the time when the apostle wrote, is it probable 
that he would introduce such a topic, to confirm Christians in 
their belief of a“ world of rich and everlasting enjoyment ?” Did 
he not know that the whole sect of Sadducees believed that the 
soul died with the body, and that there is no future state,—‘ nei- 
ther angel nor spirit; that the doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls, was the prevalent belief among philos- 
ophers, and the common people too, so far as they had any be- 
lief ; and that this belief prevailed to some extent among the Jews 
also? See John 9: 1—4. Matt. 16: 14. Luke 9: 19. Consider- 
ing how vague and inconsistent the opinions of both Jews and 
Gentiles were on this subject, can it be considered sound logic in 
the apostle thence to argue the certainty of the Christian’s hope 
of glory ? 

3. But further, what ts predicated of xtiotc, is true of Christians 
only, and can in no just sense be applied to mankind tin general. 
In support of this position L shall go at once into an examination 
of these predicates. 

(1.) Tv anoxdhyww tov voy tov Sedv, the manifestation of the 

children of God, v. 19, evidently correspond with 17)» uédovear 
00650 amoxaku Mp Oy voce v. LS, the glory which is to be revealed to 
us. This manifestation is to be made at the period when Christ 
shall appear to judge the world,and tobestow eternal rewards up- 
on his followers. 1Cor. 1: 7. 2Thess. 1: 7, 10. 1Pet. 1:7, 13. 4; 
13. 5: 1, 4. “ Waiting for the coming rj} daoxddvyw, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall confirm you unto the end, blameless, in 
the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” “Rest—when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven éy ™ anoxahuwst with his mighty 
angels—to be glorified in his saints and to be admired in all them 
that believe.” “That the trial of your faith, might be found un- 
to praise and honor and glory at the appe aring &¥ dmoxahiwee 
of Jesus Christ.” “ Hope tothe end, for the grace that is to be 
brought unto youat the appearing ¢» ézroxodv wee of Jesus Christ.” 
‘Rejoice—that when his glory shall be revealed, év 17 dxoxahipes 
me d6&nc, ye may be glad also with exceeding j joy.” “ A partaker 
of the olor y that shall be revealed” ¢2oxaduzte aba; “ when the 
Chief She »pherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.’ 

Clearly, from the foregoing passages, “ the manifestation of the 
sons of God” is, when Christ shall come in glory to bestow end- 
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less rewards upon his followers. "Then they shall be manifested 
to the intelligent universe in all the excellence of their charac- 
ter; “shall be rewarded openly ;” and “shall shine forth in the 
kingdom of their Father.” ‘Then shall the declaration of the apos- 
tle John be fulfilled: “It doth not yet appear what we shall be ; 
but we know that when he shall appear we shall be like him, 
for we shall see himas he is.” 1 John 3: 2. Also, that of Paul. 
“when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also ap 

ar with him in glory.” Col. 3: 4. 

(2.) In hope, that the dur 7 xricrg shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God,” : v. 21. “The bondage of corruption” Yovdeia ms pbogdc 
evidently corresponds with the “ vanity ” 1 watardtynte to Which 
the «tio1s was made subject, v. 20. It isthe bondage of a frail 
and perishing state, Which belongs to our corporeal nature. The 
apostle seems to have the same thought in view, when he speaks 
of “our vile body,” Phil. 3:21, and of the body being “sown 
in corruption.” 1 Cor. 15: 42. 

“'The glorious liberty of thechildren of God,” eés tv eLevOnoin 
tis Jognc, into whichthe xriocc shall be brought, is the antithesis 
of “the bondage of corruption,” andthe meaning of it is already 
explained by what has been said of the “ manifestation of the 
glory of the children of God,” v. 19; and if possible, is still more 
clearly elucidated by verse 23, “ waiting for our adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body.” On this point, no exposition can 
be more lucid and satis factory than that given by Prof. Stuart. 
The #tiovs shall be freed from its frail and peris hing condition. 
and be introduced into the liberty of th: plory of God’s children 
at the period of ‘ ‘the redemption of the body.” Then, groaning 
and anguish and all the sufferings of the present time will come 
toanend. ‘This frail and corruptible “ body will be made lik 
unto Christ’s glorious body.” “This mortal will put on immor- 
tality.” “'The children of God,” exulting in their ‘ glorious lib- 
erty,’ will be made “like unto the angels 
resurrection.” Phil. 3: 21. 1 Cor. 15: 

Such being the predicates of *téovc, Lask, are these things 
trueof mankind at large? Is deseea* “eg arnest expectation” on 
their part of “the manifestation of (that elery which Christ will 
bestow upon) the children of God?” ‘Though true, that man 
kind, in general, are subjected to frailty and suffering ; is it true 
that they ‘shall be delivered from their bondage, and be brought 
into the glorious liberty of God’s sons” Do they in fact “ hope 
for this, in any such sense as the term ex edaids v. 20, means? 
For though Prof. Stuart has given it the lowest meaning possible, 
80 as to make it somewhat agree with fact ; yet manifestly it hes 
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the same force in this passage, as in verse 24, and is equivalent to 
the azoxagadoxva earnest expectation in verse 19. Onthis point] 
may turn the language of Prof. Stuart to my advantage. “It 
has even been a matter of difficulty to my a, to know how 
the apostle could speak of [mankind il as earnestly ex- 
pecting or looking for the revelation of the sons of God, or as 
looking to be free d from [thei ir| state of bondage, and brought to 
enjoy the glorious liberty of the children of God.” And I must 
confess that, as it seems tome, nothing which he has said, at all 
removes this difficulty. 

or, first, such a sentiment has ‘no parallel in any part of the 
Scriptures. Itis a perfect anomaly in Scripture doctrine, not 
having, as | can find, or as any expositor that | am acquainted 
with has attempted to show, a shadow of support in any other 
passage in the Bible. Even the rhetorical exclamation of Cicero 
does not warrant such a sentiment. “QO preclarum diem, cum 
ad illum divinorum animorum conciliim coetumque proficiscar, 
cumque ex hac turba et colluvione discedam !” Or if this war- 
rants the sentiment; let Cicero, not Paul, have the honor of it! 

Not only has this doctrine no support in Scripture ; it 1s direct- 
ly contrary to it. Kor mankind in general, including of course 
the unconverted, who probably constitute the greater part, are 
represented as hating the children of God; having no fellowship 
with them; not knowing them; having no hope; without God 
in the world. ‘They are averse to holiness, and have no relish 
for that spiritual happiness which the children of God will for- 
ever enjoy. At the revelation of Jesus Christ, they “shall wail 
because of him ;” shall “come forth to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt ;’ and “shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power.” 
See John 15: 18,19. 1 John3:1. 1 Cor. 2:14. Eph. 2: 


bee 


t_, 13: Kom. 8 §,7,8. 2 Thess. 1:6—10. John 5: 29. 
Rev. 1: 7, et passim. How these things, which are true of 
mankind in general, certainly of all the unconverted, can be 
consistent with their earnest expectation of the glory which is to 
be revealed to the regenerate children of God, or how they can 
be said “to hope” for the glorious liberty of God’s sons, I am at 
a loss to determine. 

But further, what is predicated of «riots is preeminently true 
of Christians—of Christians with respect to their corporeal part, 
which is subjected to frailty and death. So evident is this, that 
every Christian heart spontaneously responds to the language, 
when thus interpreted ; and the difficulty of appropriating it to 
others is so palpable, that no reasoning can remove it. “I ac- 
knowledge,” says Prof. Stuart, “ that if one insists on construing 
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the revelation of the sons of God, and the glorious liberty 
of the children of God, as being so specific, that they cannot be 
predicated of the hopes of the world at large, he may make 
difficulty with the exegesis which 1 am de fending.” On such a 
construction I do insist, for the plain reason that they cannot, 
without violence to Scripture and to fact, be predicated of man- 
kind in general. 

Observe how exactly this passage, from verse 18 to verse 23, 
accords with other passages in the writings of Paul. “ For ou 
light affliction, which is but fora moment, worketh for usa far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of slory ; while we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen ; 
for the things which are seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal inthe heavens. For in this 
we groan, orsvqcouev, (the same word as in Rom. 8: 29. 23 
earnestly de sirit ie to be clot hed upon with our house which is 
from heaven.” ‘That is, ‘ our afflictions we regard as light and 
momentary ; for faith enables us to anticipate the eternal glory 
in prospect. We are assured that when the frail tenement, the 
body, in which we now dwell is taken down, we shall occupy 
a mansion which will never decay.’ 2 Cer. 4: 17, 18.. 5: 1, 2. 
comp. v. 3,4; also 2 Cor. 4: 7—10. Precisely similar i: 
1 Cor. 15: 19, “If in this life only we have hope, we are of 
all men most miserable,” comp. verses 52—58. Christ foretold 
the sufferings of his disciples in the present life, or in the body ; 
but cheered them with hopes of future felicity. “Inthe worl 
ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have qver- 
come the world.” John 16: 333 also, 1 Pet. 5: 9, 10. 

4. But it is said, “this interpretation is pressed with insu- 
perable difficulties ; it makes no distinction pre xrioic and 
viotor texva Oedv, in verses 19, 203 and it un eter -angn those 
‘having the first fruits of the Spirit,’ of only a postles, or such 
Christians as were endowed with miraculous fts.” ' 

As to the first of these difficulties, the inte rpre taticn does make 
a clear distinction between x1iotc and texva Ocdv. What dis- 
tinction can be plainer? I say xréovz; means Christians in their 
present corporeal state; and being subjected to sufferings, they 
earnestly desire or hope for the manifestation of the glory of the 
sons of God, or for their “ adoption,” to wit, “the redemption 
of the body.” In v. 21, the antithesis lies between Chris- 
tians now held in bondage, and the liberty of the sons of God ; 
i. €, as before, “ the redemption of their Lody” from frailty and 
suffering. This distinction is palpable. 


‘ 
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But I turn this objection. The interpretation maintained by 
Prof. Stuart confounds the distinction between Christians and 
mankind in general, in verses 19, 22, and 23; and it gives a dif- 
ferent meaning tothe word ** hope” é’ gimide v. 20, and the same 
word, verse 24. It represents mankind as longing for that which 
is peculiar to Christians, v. 19, and as groaning and sorrowing, 
in the same sense that Christians do, verses, 22, 23. The 
‘‘ hope” in verse 20, is made to mean simply “ not despair”’—a 
bare hope that mankind may be freed(not shall be chevdsom Iya rae) 
from its present frail and dying state. Whereas hope, duc, as 
used in v. 24, and elsewhere in reference to a future state, (see 
Rom. 5: 2 
It is “ good hope,” “ full assurance of hope,” “ hope which we 


have as an anchor of the soul,” and which leads him who pos- 


,4, 5. 12:12. Titus 1: 7.) means much more. 


sesses it “to purify himself.” 2Thess. 2:16. Heb. 6: 11, 
19. 1John 3:3. When the apostle says ‘‘ we are saved only 
in hope,” he does not mean that the attainment of final salvation 
is doubtful, that he barely hopes it may be gained; but he means, 


as in verse 19, that we are anticipating, have not yet fully reach- 
ed it. But the certainty of its ultimate attainment, v. 21, is a 
reason why we should “ patiently wait for it,’’ verse 25. 

As to the other “ insuperable” difficulty, viz. that “we who 
have the first fruits of the spirit,” means apostles, or such as were 
endowed with miraculous gifts,” I reply ;—that the apostle meant 
to include himself, particularly, among the number who had the 
first fruits of the Spirit, is certain. In verse 22, he said, what 
was well known to be true, ‘ Christians generally, in every part of 
the world, doe 1 xtiows, are at present in a suffering condition.’ 
Comp. 1 Pet. 5:9. Yea, not only so, but we also, even we 
ourselves, whom you may have considered exempt, share in the 
common lot.’ Now surely there is a broad distinction between 
Christians, common Christians through the world, and those who 
were eminently endowed with gifts, or had “ the first fruits of the 
Spirit.” dut however this partict 


lar phrase be construed, 
whether as Prof. Stuart contends, as meaning “ earnest, pledge, 
foretaste of joys to come,” or as relating to special, eminent, su- 
pernatural gifts, yet I insist upon it that verse 23 compels us to 
include in the signification the apostle himself and other eminent 
ones like him—*‘ even we ourselves:” so that the distinction 
does not lie between mankind in general, and Christians ;_ but be- 
tween Christians in general, and those who “ had the first fruits of 
the Spirit,” and who might be supposed to be exempted from the 
trials which were the common lot of others. The propriety of 
the apostle’s making this distinction may appear, if we consider, 
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that he was writing to Christians at Rome, far distant from him- 
self; who, while sufferimg themselves, were ignorant that others 
were subjected to dmilar trials, and who might very naturally 
suppose, that those who were so eminent as the apostles 
would be exempted. As to the exact meaning of éaegy7, ren- 
dered, ‘first fruits,’ I confess it is somewhat surprising that Prof. 
Stuart, after admitting that he “ finds but one meaning of it 
throughout the New Testament, and that is, that which is first 
of its ‘hind, or that which ts first in _— of time, Rom. 16: 5. 
1 Cor. 16:15. James 1: 18. Rev. 14:5. 1Cor. 15: 20, 
should instantly abandon that uniform rt and follow the 
“Greek fathers” in rendering it pledge, fortaste, earnest of fu- 
jure glory. Is the usus loquendi so important in other cases, but 
useless in this ? Are the * Greek fathers” of greater authority than 
the New Testament? In regard to the term xriovs, which is 
used very variously throughout the New Testament, it is said 
that the usus loquendt hardly admits of its being rendered Chris- 
tians; yet in the face of uniform usage, ¢2«gy)) is rendered as 
sydonymous with @¢gafor, and that because the “ Greek fathers” 
sorendered it. Iam content to adopt the NewTestament mean- 
ing of the term, either as that which is first in kind, or first in 
time. If first in kind, then it means here, the enon sha and oth- 
ers who were eminently endowed with gifis, in distinction from 
common Christians. If it means, first ia time, then the dea: . 
tion lies between the apostles or early Christians, and the later 
converts at Rome and other places. ‘The former meaning, liow- 
ever, is decidedly preferable ; because, in regard to sufferings, 
the earlier and the later converts were alike exposed. But it 
was perfectly natural for common Christians. when thinking of 
the apostles, and others eminently gifted, to suppose them exemp- 
ted from such sufferings as they themselves experienced. 

To conclude—lI cannot but express the conviction, that the 
view which has now been given of the passage renders it con- 
sistent and eminently practical. It agrees with facts, with other 
parts of Scripture, and finds a correspondence in the experienc: 
of Christians. Let them appropriate the sentiments to them- 
selves, and rejoice in hope of the glory which is to be revealed. 
Let them lift up their heads with exultation, amid all the suffer- 
ings of their present state, for their redemption draweth nigh. 

CLERICUS. 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs or tHe Rev. Jonn Townsenpn, Founder of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Congregational 
School. First American Edition. ‘Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 1831. 12 mo. pp. 244. 


‘ Have you any knowledge of a Dissenting minister of Lon- 
don of the name of John Townsend, that was concerned in sey- 
eral of the benevolent societies of the present day, the seat of 
whose operations is in that city ?’ 

Having been in possession of an English copy of the work 
whose title stands at the head of this article nearly two years be- 
fore its publication in this country, we frequently propose »d the 
above ¢ question to ministers and laymen dee ply interested in be- 
nevolent institutions, and of the most extensive information in re- 
gard to their history. And, without a solitary exception, the 
question was always answered in the negative. Yet the Rev. 
John Townsend, late Pastor of the Independent Church in Ja- 
maica Row, Bermondsey, in the vicinity of London, was the 
founder of “the Asylum” in England “ for the Deaf and Dumb 
children of the poor’—the first institution ever established for 
the charitable education of this unfortunate class of our fellow 
beings,—and of “the Congregational Sc hool”— —an institution 
for the gratuitous education of the children of Independent min- 
isters in England, needing such assistance ; and he was permit 
ted to leave in his private journal the following record : ‘ It hav- 
ing been widely circulate d, and as gener: ally believed, that the 
Religious Tract Socie ty originated in the Bible Socie ty, I will 
here "leav e for my children a statement of the true and legitimate 
descent of thé most important institutions of these times. 

Ist. ‘The London Missionary Society. 

2ndly. ‘The Religious Tract Society. 

3rdly. The British and Foreign Bible Society. 

From the London Missionary Soci iety also sprang, 

Ist. ‘The Hibernian Society. 

2ndly. The Irish Evangelical Society. 

3rdly. ‘The Society for the Conversion of the Jews. 

4thly. ‘The hurch Missionary Society. 

** Unworthy as I am of being so distinguished, may I never 
cease to be grateful to God that I have had the honor and felicity 
of taking part in the origin, progress, and final success of these 
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great and prosperous Institutions.* ‘Their utility and prosperity 
are the subjects of admiration and praise, even to those who 
have censured agents in them, for devoting themselves too much 
to public Societies. O that my children, and my children’s 
children, may ever befriend the cause of missions! God great- 
ly honored your grandfather, by permitting him to be one of the 
nine ministers who first met to form the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and may none of his descendants forsake or slight it! 
When | look at my numerous grandchildren, and think how va- 
riously they may be situated in life, the prayer of the Psalmist 
for the youth of Israel is mine for them: That our sons may be 
as plants grown up in their youth ; that our daughters may be as 
corner stones polished after the similitude of a palace. 1 wish 
them to know and remember this, when | am laid in the silent 
grave,—may they become sincere Christians, that we may meet 
in our Father’s house above !” 

Is it inquired, how could it have happened that the name of 
such a man should remain in such obscurity? ‘The historian of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has furnished the answer. 
“Those,” he says, ‘* who prepared the draught of this Institu- 
tion [of whom Mr. Townsend was one, | avoided any thing which 
could be construed into an exhibition of themselves, and an as- 
sertion of that influence to which they might have advanced un- 
questionable pretensions. Resigning the foreground of the So- 
ciety to those whom they thought most likely to advance its 
general interests, they contentedly occupied less conspicuous 
stations; and seemed to think themselves sufficiently honored 
by the privilege of laboring in its service, and recompensed by 
the satisfaction of witnessing its success.” And the same was 
their conduct in regard to the other institutions named in the 
former quotation. ‘Truly noble, and disinterested men! How 
uncommon an exhibition of resemblance to Him, who sought not 
his own glory, but his glory that senthim! And they had their 
reward in “ witnessing,” while they lived, a “‘ success” they nev- 
er anticipated of the benevolent institutions they thus founded in 
diffidence and in faith. They are having it far more abundantly 
now in the full enjoyment of the approbation of their God, and in 
listening to the praises of the rapidly increasing multitudes com- 
ing to the Zion above, for the grace which employed for their 
salvation the instrumentality of those institutions. How vastly 
more honorable to have been an obscure founder of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, the Religious Tract Society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, than of Nineveh, of Babylon, 
of Rome ! 

* The Church Missionary Society excepted. 
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The following quotations from the Memoir before us ought 
not to be omitted in this notice, and may best be introduced 
here. 


‘In his ministerial relation, Mr. Townsend became acquainted with a lady, 
whose son was deaf and dumb, and who had been a pupil of Mr. Braidwood’s 
almost ten years. The youth evinced an intellectual capacity which caused 
delight and surprise to the good pastor, who was astonished at the facility 
and accuracy, with which ideas were received and communicated. Mrs. G., 
the lady referred to, sympathizing with those mothers whose circumstances 
precluded their incurring the expense of £1500, (which was the sum paid by 
herself,) pleaded the cause of those afflicted and destitute outcasts of society, 
until Mr. T. entered into her feelings of commiseration, and decided with 
her on the necessity and practicability of having a charitable Institution for 
the deaf and dumb children of the poor.” 

‘On the Sabbath day, June Ist, 1792, were commenced the subscriptions, 
which were to receive additions little calculated on, by the small band who 
gave their first offering to induce their excellent pastor to begin the noble 
work of mercy. Three friends contributed one guinea each; Mr. Towns- 
end gave the fourth. This was, apparently, a feeble foundation on which to 
commence an undertaking which, even on the most contracted scale, requir- 
ed hundreds ; but energy and perseverance can accomplish much, when the 
heart is under the influence of Him who said, Be merciful as your Father in 
heavenis merciful.” Through his persevering exertions, and those of his as- 
sociate in the benevolent work, the Rev. Henry Cox Mason, “ eight years 
had scarcely elapsed, before the infant institution was recognised asa ‘creat 
national charity ; legacies, generous private contributions, subscriptions, all 
marked the support of a Christian and generous people. pp. 36, 37, 39. 
This society was “ first projected and established” in 1792 

*“ When Dr. Bogue [who more than any other man deserves the title of 
the Father of the London Missionary Society] met with the subject of our 
present memoir, he found an ardent co-operator in his missionary plans. The 
former invited him to meet a few ministers at Baker’s Coffee House, Novem- 
ber 5, 1794, to consult measures for the formation of a Missionary Society, 
to be composed of episcopalians and non-conformists. ‘Those present were 
the Rev. Dr. Bogue, Rev. M. Wilks, Rev. John Eyre, Rev. J. Stevens, Rev. 
J. Love, Rev. J. Reynolds, Rev. J. Brooksbank, and the Rev. J. Townsend. 
The principle of the Society was agreed upon, and it was resolved to invite 
the co-operation of the country ministers and churches, by inserting an out- 
line of its plans in the Evangelical Magazine.” pp. 49, 50. 

“Tt was in May, 1799, that, at a general meeting of the London Missiona- 
ry Society, some of its members formed the plan of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety. Mr. T. had no immediate share in its formation, but he soon fell into 
the ranks of its supporters, and was introduced into the Committee. He as- 
sisted in reading and preparing tracts for publication, and several were writ- 
ten by himself.” p. 52. 

“The year 1804 was marked by the origination of that Society, which, 
from a small and humble commencement, was destined to include within its 
ranks the most revered of our bisliops, the most honored of our nobility, the 
most distinguished of our philanthropists. The seed planted has sprung up 
to a mighty tree, which has overshadowed the earth, and whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations.” ‘* Among the honored band who first found- 
ed this benign Institution was John Townsend. As one of the Committee of 
the Tract Society,* he was present when the Rev. Mr. Charles, of Bala, made 





* This committee were accustomed to hold their meetings at Mr. Hardcastle’s count- 
ing-house. In a note prefixed to the address delivered at Mr, H.’s interment, Mr. 
Townsend writes :—‘“ I scarcely ever pass over London Bridge, without glancing wi 
eyes towards those highly favored rooms appertaining to our departed friend, and feel- 
ing a glow of pleasure at the recollection, that there the London Missionary Society, 
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application for Welsh Testaments to supply the wants of the Principality. 
Discussion on this request, elicited the fact, that many parts of England were 
destitute of the Bible. Mr. Hughes then proposed an address to the public, 


requesting aid in the general dispersion of the scriptures. This receiving 





unanimous assent, a circular address was issued, with the f 





lowing title 
«“ The importance of a further distribution of Bibles.” The issue was the 
formation of the British and Foreign Bible Soc iety pp 7, 58 

« Being very anxious that an Auxiliary Bible Society should be form: 














I in 
Westminster, he pointed out the duty f such an effort to an indiv lal f i 
dent there, who afterwards, acting on his suggestions, terested those in it 
favor, Who gave form and consistency to the object 7 first pu meet- 
ing was held in Willis’s Rooms, on the 17th of December, 1812, when M 
Townsend spoke as follows: 

“Tn rising to address this large and res table assembly, | 
pressed by a great contrariety of feelin I re ect t | 
by pecrs of the realm—by those wl t ring 
Commons House of Parlizment even rin th ac n , I 
recollect the pleasing and interesti: inner in er- 
sons have held forth entertainment 
anxious in ris if to address you afte 
to your acceptanc tal fea 
embossed and enam ed with the f tt { il ( RB 
the other hand, l am relieved and comforted t th that 
men who cannot enchant by elogu 
may be equally zealous in the cause, and a inxious Ss 
endeavors to promot I exter t 
‘T have the privil re of saving, that 1 s one « 

the smal! circle that witnessed the opening of the sprit ' f this ] i 
tion, but it yu Ide lor ly drops ; wea f nx t lest it su neve! Ve 
astream;but lo! it has become a deep, dat é t not onlv 
rolls on with majestic force, but is divided into a t ‘ to ten thou 
sand rivulets, of which it may be trul iid, ¢/ erness the ' 
place shall be clad jor them, and the de t shall re ( Os Le 
rose. It shall blussom abundantly: and 7 ice €2 and po 
But creat as is its prosperity, yet it must not be « ected that it will meet 
with no resistance I hold in my hand a translation n edict of t np 
ror of China, aimine to interdict the int iction « that sacred v me into 
his dominions, and making the penalty of such an attempt no less than dea 
itself. How vast the contrast between the policy and the ju ‘gement of those 
who there stand at the head of empire, and of those wise and enlishtened 


men whom we behold assembled among us to-day, to befriend the worl 
the diffusion of sacred light. 





“My worthy friend who sits near me, (and I feel honor and pleasure in 
being permitted to call him so,) you will know him best. as the LiereraTor 
or Arrica—he has, with great elegance and proprit ty, vared the circu- 
lation of the sacred scriptures to the diffusion of light And is there that 
emperor in the world who shall lift up his hand before t rising sun, and 
say, ‘ thy light shall not extend over my dominions It may be so, but it is 
not possible that such opposition should succeed. The Star has al ris- 


en in the east, and not long hence, peradventure, the Sun of righteousness 
shall arise in all its meridian glory. I do not possess, and I would not pro- 


fess to have, the leust particle of the spirit of prophecy ; yet I do not hesitate 
to say, I cherish the hope that the time will come, when the sacred scriptures 





the Religious Tract Society, the Hibernian Society, &c. formed those plans of Chris- 
tian benevolence on which Divine Providence has so signally smiled. This pleasure 
greatly heightened, when I also recollect, that in those favored rooms was brou 
forth that gigantic agent of moral and spiritual good—the British and Foreign Bu 
Society. These rooms, in my judgement, are second to none but that ia which the dis- 
ciples met after their Master’s ascension, and from whence they weni forth to enlighten 
and to bless a dark and guilty world,” ’ 
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shall not only penetrate into the empire of China, but also when Pekin itself, 
the capital of that vast and populous empire, shall have a Bible Society, and 
some future emperor become its patron. I do not speak merely upon hypo- 


thesis, I reason from facts.” pp. 58—G0. 

“On the first of January, 1807, the London Female Penitentiary was 
founded. ‘To this institution Mr. ‘I’. became a decided friend and warm ad- 
vocate. Many facts coming to his knowledge of the demoralized state of the 
metropolis, he published a letter to the Bishop of London, entreating his 
lordship’s attention to the state of the public and populous streets of London, 
where scenes of unblushing vice were exhibited that would disgrace a conti- 
nental city.” p. 63. ; 


In 1810 he commenced his efforts for the establishment of the 
Congregational School, and of a fund for the relief of aged min- 
isters ; the former of which he saw accomplished in 1811, and 
the latter in 1818.—Sept. 17, 1818, he recorded in his journal, 
“ Attended a meeting this evening for the formation of a society 
to be called the Continental Society for spreading the Gospel 
over the dark places of the Continent. Mr. Drummond read 
some letters from Switzerland, Geneva, France, Nc., soliciting 
pecuniary assistance for the employment of some evangelical 
teachers, and for the diffusion of the Bible and religious tracts. 
O that a blessing from the Almig! ty may rest upon our feeble 
endeavors.” In 1822, he made a journey to Ireland in behalf of 
the Irish Evangelical Society, and at other times travelled in 
England preaching and soliciting in behalf of various benevolent 
institutions. Of his ordinary labors in this department he has 
left numerous records like the following. 


1819. Feb. 13. “ Attended the Missionary Society at eleven—the Bible 
Society at twelve—Missionary Societ rain at four—went to see the wife 
of Capt ——, who was ill, and returned to meet the Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe Bible Society.”"—1821 April lt, “ This day has been passed 
in London. Went to the Missionary § ty at eleven; to the Audit of the 
Deaf and Dumb at one; and to t Committee of the Congregational School 
at five. Returned at seven, and visite ne members of the church. Much 
pain in the side, and general debi! 1 strongly admonished of the ap- 
proach of the last enemy ; the whole tabernacle totters to its foundation, and 
is hastening to the decay exhibited in the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. I 
long to think, feel, and act as one just stepping into eternity.”—Oct. 30. 
* Scarcely able to walk, from debility and oppression in the chest. Attend- 
ed the printing committee of the Bible Society, and the committee of the 
Missionary Ss ciety ; also the ¢ mittee of the Protestant Society, to con- 


sider the principlesand provisions of Mr. Brougham’s Education Bill.”—1825. 
January 17. “ Preached three times yesterday: a tranquil night enabled me 
to meet the duty and pleasure of attending the Bible Committee this morn- 
ing. At four o'clock went to the Missionary Committee of tours, to express 
my desire of being released from an engagement to visit Plymouth, Corn- 
wall, &c.; pleading the bad state of my health: at five attended the meeting 
of the directors ; went from thence, at six, to the committee of the Congre- 
gational School.” pp. 97, 98, 116, 118, 127. 


Well may his biographer say, 


“¢ Mr. Townsend has been aptly styled ‘the apostle of charity ;’ such in 
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very truth he was. The sphere of his philanthropy was so large, and em- 
braced so great a variety of objects, that the relation would be tedious. He 
had not only commenced and reared two lasting monuments of his benevo- 
lence and perseverance, but he helonged to almost every society that em- 
braced either religious, moral, or physical relief to his fellow men. There 
are, however, some acts of beneficence, to be related only by those who knew 
him in his more private habits. With a limited income, he allowed aged 
persons a small stipend to assist them in the winter, at which season he dis- 
tributed coals; giving not,merely to those of his own congregation, but ex- 
tending his liberality to the poor of his neighborhood. So early as the year 
1786, he had established a society for visiting the sick; and the love and re- 
spect shown him by the miserable and destitute of his own vicinity, equalled 
the tribute of admiration which he was ever receiving from the noble and the 
wealthy. He was sometimes honored by being appointed almoner ; but this 
never superseded the usual draft upon his own funds, which was extended 
with every increase of income.” 


But it is time to give some account of his early history, and 
of his personal, domestic, social, and pastoral character. 

Mr. Townsend was born, not of noble or of rich, but of re- 
spectable and pious parentage, March 24, 1757. Like a multi- 
tude who have gone before him of the truly great and good, he 
testifies, “‘ I owe much to the love and care of an affectionate 
mother, not only for her regard to my personal safety, but also 
for her instruction and admonitions. Well do [ remember stand- 
ing at her knees to repeat Dr. Watts’ hymns, and kneeling to 
say my prayers.” After receiving the first rudiments of his ed- 
ucation from ‘a good old lady, for whom he always entertained 
a strong recollection of esteem,” he was put successively to two 
boys schools, where he made but little progress; and then, by 
means of one of his father’s more wealthy brothers, was procur- 
ed for him a presentation to Christ’s Hospital, where he continu- 
ed five years, making good proficiency in study. ‘The mo- 
ment now arrived for another conflict between worldly interest 
and conscientious scruples. Mr. 'T’.’s uncles wished him to re- 
main at Christ’s school, that he might be sent to college on the 
foundation ; but his father, seeing in the son no indications of 
that fitness which is required in ambassadors from God to men, 
decided against the plan. An offer was then made to place him 
in a public office, but that also was declined by his excellent pa- 
rent, who feared his child might not resist the ensnaring tempta- 
tions of the world.* Thus, apparently destined for obscurity, the 
future philanthropist and useful minister was placed as an appren- 
tice to his father.” 

Before he entered Christ’s school, he had had some “ con- 
victions of the evil of sin.” Some interesting and rather remark- 
able circumstances detailed in the Memoirs had revived these 


* Let parents notice this instance of preferring the spiritual good of a child to the 
promise of worldly advantage, and let them carefully note the result. 
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feelings, while a member of that institution. After his leaving it, 
they were renewed at intervals, till, in 1774, they hopefully is. 
sued in his conversion ; and, after waiting a suitable time to ob- 
tain settled evidence of a Christian hope, he joined the church 
of Christ, in connexion with the Whitefieldian Methodists, con- 
necting himself with “ the Tabernacle near Moorfields,” of which 
his parents were members. 

Of his introduction to the sacred office he says, “1 had no 
wish to intrude into the ministry : had I consulted my own fam- 
ily, I should probably have been discouraged, as they had no 
idea that I possessed talents for so important a station. Provi- 
dence effected it in a gradual and silent manner, most congenial 
to my own feelings and habits.” After his conversion, he de- 
voted much of his time to reading theological works, and the 
sermons he heard were carefully treasured in his memory, and 
afterwards committed to writing. In the Tabernacle, regular 
meetings were held for prayer and conversation, and “ at these, 
some of the young men attempted to expound a passage of scrip- 
ture, that their knowledge might be increased, and a facility of 
speaking acquired.” Mr. T. soon began to take a part, success- 
fully, in these exercises. Through his older brother, the Rey. 
George ‘Townsend, who had entered the ministry under the pat- 
ronage of the Countess of Huntingdon, Mr. 'T’. became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Beck, a minister in the same connexion. With this 
gentleman he formed a strong friendship. He “ frequently ac- 
companied Mr. B. to the various places round London, where 
he was accustomed to preach. On one of these occasions, Mr. 
B. being indisposed declined the afternoon service, and request- 
ed Mr. T. totake his place. After enduring much distress and 
anxiety of mind, and fearing to disappoint the people, he con- 
sented, and gave an exhortation, urging the necessity of religion 
to promote the happiness of man, whether in this world or the 
next.”” The subsequent incidents are thus narrated by himself. 


“<T continued my visits to Mitcham, praying and occasionally exhorting in 
the little chapel, when owing to a sudden indisposition, Mr. B. insisted on my 
preaching.* In the most candid manner I expressed dislike, urging my in- 
sufficiency and unpreparedness, which would increase my diffidence and fear. 
It seemed impossible to enter the pulpit before I had obtained a more full and 
accurate acquaintance with divinity, and till I had studied at some college. 
My friend now endeavored to convince me, that the various exhortations I 
had given had afforded considerable satisfaction, and that whatever was my 
ultimate destination, I ought to exercise my “ talent” till some arrangement 
could be made, as proofs had already been given of my acceptance and use- 
fulness. The conversation was closed by an assurance, that as illness pre- 


* Among the Dissenters in England, of different classes, young men destined for the 
ministry make trial of their preaching talents, in pulpits and on the Sabbath, without 
being previously licensed, 
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yented his preaching, I must be responsible for the disappointment of the 

ople. This threw my mind into a state of much perplexity and agitation ; 
its reasonings and fears were beyond any thing I can describe; a sense of 
duty decided me to overcome my reluctance, and as some hours intervened, 
[ prepared the skcleton of a sermon; selecting that easy and familiar text, 
from Luke xii. 32—* Fear not, little flock,” &c. 

“ My distress of mind on riding to Mitcham was so great, that [ thought I 
must have returned ; on my arrival, anxious to find an apology to the mana- 

r of the chapel for my apparent intrusion, I said,—Jt is a week-night, and 
anemergency. My fear and trembling were great, but I looked to God for 
strength and assistance, and found them; yet such was my terror that the 
pulpit shook beneath me. I had made rather a long plan, and if ever | cried 
to the Lord for help, it was at this time. When I had read the text, my fear 
go far subsided that I was enabled to forget every thing but my subject, and 
I found tolerable ease of expression. After the lapse of an hour, finding I 
had not proceeded more than half through my subject, I left off abruptly. 
Onentering the vestry, many individuals came forward to express approba- 
tion and pleasure. Among the number were a lady and gentleman, the sight 
of whom had increased my distress, as I knew they were accustomed to hear 
Mr. Romaine, and Mr. Foster. The lady, who on first seeing me had object- 
ed to my youth, said this young man would be acceptable for one Sabbath at 
Kingston. The gentleman, Mr. Whitver, of the Ordnance Office, now press- 
ed my consent to this; but I refused, on which he replied, God has given 
you talents, and you must use them. I returned home with very different 
feelings. ‘ The Lord, (as it were,) turned my captivity, and I was like them 
that dream.” It wasa night long to be remembered. ‘To this hour, when I 
look back to it, and review all the circumstances of the case, my reluctance 
toengage, and my fear and agitation, I think it was obvious to the people 
that I was oppressed in spirit ; and ¢hzs, under the divine blessing, disarmed 
them of their prejudices, created their sympathy, and constrained them to 
pray for me ; and their prayer seemed to return into their own bosoms ; for 
they not only came to me and expressed kindness and good wishes, but they 
seemed to have sat under the shadow of the tree of life, and found is fruit 
sweet to their taste. Oh, how wonderful that the feeble efforts of an instru- 
ment so weak and insignificant should be effectual, in the hand of the Most 
High, of good to souls; but I recollect where it is said, We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of 
us. 2Cor.iv.7. Still I have often looked back with feciings of anxiety and 
regret, and feared lest I did wrong. I have not only felt, but mourned the 
want of those advantages which | might have had, if I had resolutely perse- 
vered in my first intention of going to some academical institution before | 
commenced preaching ; for it will be seen that this first sermon led to the 
abandonment of the plan of going to college, and becaine the step to all that 
series of services which followed, and to that chain of connections into which 
Ihave been insensibly conducted. On the other hand, when I call to mind 
the goodness and mercy which have accompanied me in my progress, how 
much acceptance and success have attended my ministerial labors, I am 
overwhelmed with surprise, and hope | feel both humility and gratitude.’ 


With great difficulty he was prevailed upon, by a letter from 
Mr. Whitver and by the urgency of his friend Mr. Beck, to go 
to Kingston the next Sabbath ; where he preached twice, and, 
“after the services of the day were concluded, many thanks 
were offered, with an expression of general approbation, and a 
request that the visit might be renewed. ‘This was promised, 
and he preached a second Sabbath at Kingston. Arrangements 
were now made, with the consent of the managers of the Taber- 
nacle, for his preaching at various places in the vicinity of Lon- 
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don. Shortly after he was sent six weeks to Lewes.” He con- 
tinued there eight months, preaching twice on the Sabbath, and 
once in the week, and occasionally in the surrounding villages, 
attending as he had opportunity the preaching of Mr. Cecil, 
which, being expository, was very profitable to him, and pursu- 
ing with diligence theological studies. He was then summoned 
to London, and found himself appointed to the station at Kings- 
ton, where “ many of the leading persons had been delighted 
with his plain and unadorned sermons.” In 1781 he received a 
call to settle with that people, which he accepted, on the condi- 
tion that the church and congregation should be re-organized on 
the Independent model, which was done. In the same month 
in which he was ordained, June 1781, he married Miss Corde- 
lia Cahusac ; concerning whom he thus writes in his diary seve- 
ral years after. ‘* Her person, her piety, her prudence, her in- 
dustry, her economy, have been all that a Christian could expect 
or desire. She has been a help-meet in reality. In our lives 
we have been pleasant to each other ; and our parting will be 
painful. But, oh! the blessedness of a good hope through 
grace. Our friendship will be renewed and perfected, and will 
become unfading in the kingdom of glory.” 

Being thus settled in life, he gave himself wholly to his work. 
** Conscious” of his deficiency of preparation for the ministry, 
and “ of the necessity of extraordinary diligence, he seized eve- 
ry opportunity of increasing his limited knowledge of scriptural 
and experimental theology, in the study of which he passed 
fourteen, and sometinies sixteen hours in a day.” He took par- 
ticular pains in preparing his sermons, which were not usually 
written, but preached from extended notes; ‘ aiming, not to 
shine as a speaker, but to preach useful and instructive discours- 
es.” He was also diligent in the performance of pastoral duties. 
But “ Kingston was a barren and unpromising soil: religion was 
much neglected. Like Gallio of old, the higher classes cared 
for none of these things, and the lower were so irreligious and 
brutal that they sometimes assaulted those who attended the 
meeting.” And, worse than all, “the vile and detestable heresy 
of Antinomianism began now to spread through the whole vicin- 
ity of Kingston,” at that time the residence of William Hunting- 
ton, S. S., the too successful champion of Antinomianism, at 
that period, in London. ‘“ Every effort was made by the party 
that could be devised, to inoculate the whole church and con- 
gregation” of Mr. Townsend “ with their unscriptural sentiments, 
and with their more mischievous temper.” The result was, 
** the most uncandid and illiberal construction was put upon eve- 
ry sermon” Mr. T. preached ; “the most eminent of his hearers 
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in seriousness of spirit and holiness of life were maligned as Ar- 
minians and enemies of the gospel,” and church discipline be- 
came impracticable. Mr. ‘T’. now became convinced that it was 
his “ duty to resign his charge, and communicated his intention 
to some of his friends in London,” through whom it was made 
known to “ the congregation in Jamaica Row, Bermondsey,” 
who extended to him an invitation to bectine their minister, 
which he accepted, and commenced his stated labors among 
them “on the Sabbath after Midsummer Day, 1784.” In this 
congregation he labored, with exemplary fidelity and happy suc- 
cess, forty-two years, till his death. 

In 1792 began his abundant labors, already described, in va 
rious departments of public charity. ‘These were so multiplie od 
and so diligently attended that, it may be supposed, his ministe- 
rial duties were henceforth in a considerable degree re mitte rd. 
Far otherwise. He usually preached three times on the Sab- 
bath, and once during the week, to his own congregation ; often 
attended the prayer meetings of bis church, visited much among 
his “gy preached “ four sermons in a month at Orange Stre et 
Chapel,” and occasional lectures in various other places. —How, 
is it asked, did he perform such an immense amount of labor ? 
He accomplislied it by system, punctuality, and unceasing dili- 
gence. He was never idle, and every duty had its place and 
time, which were most scrupulously observed. Rarely has a 
man been found who more nearly conformed to the divine in- 
junction, Diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 
And the results, in amount of labor and in the good effected, 
were great and blessed. In reference to his varied and pressing 
engagements, he thus writes in his journal in 1820. 

“These delightful occupations, in which I have been for so many years 
engaged, will soon cease ; my study has attractions so powerful, that [ should 
spend my time there, did not a sense of duty render my personal attendance 
necessary, where I must assist in the extension of the Gospel, the dispersion 
of the Bible, and the education of childre nn. How gladly would I renounce 
my connection with the committees, and devote my days to study; but the 
words of our Lord are imperative, This ought ye to have done, and not to have 
leftthe other undone. Lord Jesus, give me grace and wisdom to serve 
Thee more fully ; may I aim at nothing but Thy glory, and the salvation of 
my fellow men. Time becomes every day more precious ; two must be made 
out of one, and, to secure hours for more study and writing, I must rise ear- 
lier, sit up later, and improv e every moment. Never let me forget my dear 
brother's motto, that ‘ this is the world for e mployment,—heaven for enjoy- 


ment,’ But this is anticipation; I may not live till the summer, for my fee- 
bleness tells me that I am mortal.” 


“Mr. Townsend,” says his biographer, ‘ possessed a clear 
and vigorous understanding. His conceptions were neither strik- 
ing nor imaginative, but he had great originality and accuracy of 
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thought. His intellectual endowments were not numerous ; but 
he had a mind well informed on all subjects connected with the 
general interests of the world and of the church. Prudence was 
a prominent feature in his character ; and to this valuable gift, 
with his extraordinary energy and perseverance, may be attrib- 
uted much that he effected.” “ He had a singular power of ab- 
stracting himself from external objects, and could summon at 
will materials for the composition of a sermon, a tract, or an es- 
say, not only in the crowded streets of a city, but in committee 
rooms, when, probably, his attention would be immediately call- 
ed to discuss an intricate question. At such times he would 
rise, and, after apparent inattention to all that bad passed, would 
make a luminous speech, aptly and immediately bearing on the 
subject under discussion. His power of embracing objects so 
multifarious arose, not merely from energy, and a determination 
to accomplish what he had undertaken, but he had that valuable 
art, too commonly neglected, of securing every fragment of time; 
not a minute was lost, either at home, or in society ; no useless 
conversation was allowed to intrude on hours sacred to useful- 
ness. He knew no relaxation, but that which arose from the 
variety of his pursuits.” ‘ ‘There was an universal confidence 
in his judgement. Churches and families submitted to him their 
most private affairs; and his character as a peace-maker was 
beautifully blended with his sense of justice, which never allow- 
ed him to condemn any man but upon clear evidence of guilt.” 

“In his domestic character, Mr. Townsend was constitutionally 
amiable—he needed not that self-control] which many Christians 
find necessary—gentleness and tenderness were his characteris- 
tics ; there was nothing selfish, nothing contracted. As a hus- 
band, he was affectionate and considerate.” ‘ As a father, his 
great anxiety was, that he might see his children devoted to the 
service of God.” “ As a Christian, he was remarkable for heav- 
enly-mindedness and humility. Prayer was his element; every 
distinct act of the day was consecrated by the blessing implored 
on it before he left his study. It was his weapon of defence to 
secure him from all that might injure him in bis commerce with 
the world. Never would he enter on sacred duty without de- 
voting a season to holding communion with bis God. He rose 
frequently at six, sometimes earlier, to secure this privilege; es- 
teeming it the only way to ensure tranquillity of mind, and purity 
in the affections. His humility was of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, and marked every action, every sermon, every conversa- 
tion.” ‘ Neither envy nor jealousy entered his soul.” “A 
strict adherence to truth marked his conversation: he dreaded 
giving an unintentional gloss which might mislead those who lis- 
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tened.” ‘ Christian principles were the basis of his character. 
Nature had given him much that was bright and excellent, and 
she might have made him a philanthropist; but it was religion 
that sanctified the high and noble purposes of his soul, giving, as 
a motive, the heavenly consideration, that he was not his own, 
but had been bought with a price, which no duty, no sacrifice 
could ever cancel. ‘This was the operative principle of his be- 
nevolence—the centre, from which diverged every line of exer- 
tion. His list of duties was well arranged, and the arrangement 
acted on—all had a due proportion—nothing turned his well di- 
rected mind from its plans. Duty to God, duty to man, forbade 
any personal indulgence, any love of self lien will and the af- 
fections were imbued with that spirit, which turns to gold all it 
touches. He gave diligence to add to his faith virtue; to vir- 
tue knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, charity ; and can we doubt that the promised entrance was 
ministered to him abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of his 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Clirist ?” 

Such was this truly excellent and devoted minister of Christ. 
Our notice of his Memoir is more extended than would ordinari- 
ly be expected from the method we have pursued. And possi- 
bly the reader may imagine that we have presented the sub- 
stance of most that is interesting in the volume. But this is far, 
very far, from being the fact. We have given only a specimen. 
Much of equal, of superior interest has been passed over, espe- 
cially numerous delightful extracts from Mr. ‘Townsend’s jour- 
nals and letters. We know not when we have read a more in- 
teresting and profitable biography ; and we are satisfied that all 
our readers, who will obtain and peruse it, will concur in this 
testimony. 





Tue Caristran Preacner’s Commission: 4 Sermon de- 
livered before the General Association of Connecticut, at 
Saybrook, June 22, 1831. By Jeremian Day, D. D. 
President of Yale College. New Haven: Hezekiah Howe. 
pp. 20. 


The various names applied to ministers in the New Testament 
all exhibit them as holding subordinate stations, and as directly 
responsible to a superior power. ‘The very name munister, or 
servant, implies that they have a master, in whose business they 
are occupied, and to whom they must give an account. Are 
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they stewards? They are entrusted, not with their own affairs, 
but with the mysteries of God, ‘ and it is required of stewards, 
that a man be found faithful.’ * Are they watchmen ? They are 
required to ‘hear the word at the mouth of God, and to give his 
people warning from him.’ Are they ambassadors ? They have 
derived their commission from the court of Heaven, and to the 
instructions given them they must pertinaciously adhere. Are 
they preachers and teachers? Both the message which they are 
to proclaim, and the doctrine they are to teach, they have receiv- 
ed of the Lord, and they must faithfully dispense them, whether 
men will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

Such being the obvious and acknowledged situation of minis- 
ters of the gospel, it is strange that there should ever have been 
the Jeast hesitation with them as tothe source of the truths 
they are to deliver, or as to the nature and character of these 
truths. They are in the employ of Christ, to whom they are 
directly responsible ; his infallible word is in their hands; and 
his command to them is, ‘ Go not beyond this, less or more— 
teach and preach all things whatsoever I have commanded yon 
—<diminish not a word.’ Thus situated, thus instructed, how 
strange that any should dare to neglect or trifle with the sacred 
word—should dare to modify it by their own wishes, prejudices, 
speculations, or supposed interests—should dare to substitute, in 
place of it, the teachings of a proud philosophy, or the reveries 
of an unbridled fancy. He who should hold up a rush-light to 
the sun might be a wise and a prudent guide, in comparison with 
him, who should think to improve or interpret the scriptures by 
the light of his own unaided powers. ‘Can he be less than 
mad,” says Bolingbroke (and the remark is worth repeating) 
*‘ who boasts a revelation superadded to reason to supply its de- 
fects, and who, at the same time, superadds reason to revelation 
to supply the defects of this?” 

We have been led into these reflections, by reading the highly 
appropriate and exceilent discourse now lying be fore us. The 
plan of the preacher is to show, in the first place, that the gospel 
minister “is to resort directly to the scriptures to learn what the 
will of God is.” He is to do this, because God commands it; 
because the Bible is ‘‘the word of a Being of boundless knowl- 
edge and eternal truth ;”” because the word of God is “ exactly 
adapted to the design of his ministry ;” and because “ the treas- 
ures of religious truth contained in the scriptures are abundantly 
sufficient for the great purpose of his ministry.” 

“ Perhaps it will be said that philosophical knowledge is necessary, to en- 


able us to interpret the scriptures ; to Jearn from the written word, what is 
the mind of the Spirit. That kind of learning, which explains the language 
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of the Bible, which shows the design, the views, and the situation of the wri- 
ters, which places us in the condition of the persons addressed, which makes 
a skilful application of the correct rules of interpretation, is of the highest 
importance in directing our inquiries after the true meaning of scripture 
But it is not a sound principle of interpretation, to determine before hand, 
octrines ought to be found, or are probably to be fuund, in the Bible ; 
what i ’ I y* 
and therefore to make it speak a language in conformity with our precon- 
ceived opinions. Of the truths contained in the scriptures, there are some 
which are evident, or probable, from the light of nature. There are others 
which, till they were revealed, the mind of man had not even thought of. 
There are others again, which natural reason would have pronounced to be 


improbable. “God revealeth deep and secret things.” ‘“ He docth great 
things, which we cannot comprehend.” The scriptural evidence, therefore, 


in favor of any doctrine, is wholly independent of the probability furnished by 
reasoning alone, without the aid of revelation. This evidence is the simple 
testimony of God. It is neither weakened nor strengthened by any .previ- 
ous opinion which we had formed on the subject revcaled—Philosophical 
speculation, therefore, has nothing to do jn ascertaining the meaning of scrip- 
ture, except by explaining and applying the common principles upon which 
language is to be interpreted. ‘he doctrines of metaphysical philosophy 
ought to have no influence in determining the doctrines of the Bible. If the 
language ol scripture is to be so explained, as to conform invariably to proba- 
bilities suggested by reason, then it is no revelation. {t makes known to us 
nonew truths. It can decide no controverted point. For each « ontending 
party will give the passages referred to as proofs, the meaning which accords 
with its own opinions. ‘This is the great reason why the various denomina- 
tions of Christians make, ordinarily, no approaches towards agreement jn 
doctrine, by discussions, which, professedly, refer to the scriptures as a 
common rule of faith. In truth, each party, instead of making the scriptures, 
the only standard of belief, makes his own opinions, to some extent at least, 
the standard of scripture. If the book of God is to be inte: preted according 
to preconceived philosophical opinions, it will not be one bible, but many. It 
will be made to contain as many different systems of doctrines, as there are 
different schemes of philosophy brought forward to give a construction to its 
contents. Its meaning must vary, as one plan of speculation becomes un- 
fashionable, and gives place to another.” 


Having shown from what source the preacher of the gospel is 
to derive his instructions, viz. from the scriptures, President Day 
proceeds to urge, that ‘the truths which he has derived from 
this source he is bound to make the subject of his communica- 
tions to his hearers. Nothing else will accomplish the design of 
his ministry.’ 


“The preacher may entertain his hearers with fine speculations on the 
powers and operations of the human mind. He may trace, with the hand of 
a master, the connection between motives and actions. Ile may gain their 
admiration, by exhibitions of his own powers of invention and reasoning. 
Every link in the chain of his logical deductions, may be rightly placed; and 
firmly connected with its antecedent and its consequent. His philosophical 
ee may be wrought into a finely proportioned and compacted system. 
But all this will not be effectual to salvation. And why not? Because hu- 
man philosophy is not the truth of God. It is “the wisdom of this world.” 

“We have no sufficient ground for expecting that renewing grace will ac- 
company the speculations of philosophy. ‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
Hearken not unto the words of the prophets, that prophesy unto you; they 
make you vain, they speak a vision out of their own heart, and not out of the 
mouth of the Lord. They shall not profit this people at all. But if they had 
stood in my counsel, and had caused the people to hear my words, then they 
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should have turned them from their evil way. Is not my word like @ fire, 
saith the Lord; and like a hammer, that breaketh the rock in pieces ? 


If metaphysical philosophy is not allowed to lay the founda- 
tion of our religion, or to interpret, modify, or add to, the reve- 
lations of God ; the question arises, whether the preacher has 
no occasion for the cultivation of his logical powers? no use for 
the science of mental philosophy? Is the time devoted io 
this portion of a liberal education to be regarded as lost ? 


“ By no means,” says Presideut Day “ There zs a purpcse, to which, with 
due caution, a¢quisitions and skill of this nature may be very properly appli- 
ed ;—meeting the cavils of those who pervert the scriptures, or who reject 
them altogether. One of these classes accommodate the meaning of the 
bible to their own pre-conceived and erroneous opinions. The other set aside 
the whole book of God, because it contains some things which do not accord 
with their own philosophy. Both are to be met, principally by presenting 
the direct evidence of the truth; but partly by showing the fallacy of their 
own reasonings. ‘ The fool is to he answered according to his folly, lest he 
be wise in his own conceit.” The caviller is to be taken on his own ground, 
and driven from the positions in which he is attempting to fortify himself. 

* Let the preacher, then, be furnished with philosophical weapons, to ward 
off the attacks of philosophical opposers. Let him be versed in mental sci- 
ence, that the enemies of the truth may not triumph over him, on the ground 
of their boasted superiority im this respect. J.et him study it early ; thatit 
may not first come upon him, with a fascinating and bewildering influence, 
in the midst of his parochial ministrations. Let him study it deep/y ; thathe 
may understand its proper use, its limits, and it perplexities. Onno subject, 
perhaps, is a little learning more dangerous, than on this. Tlie deleterious 
qualities of metaphysics, lie mostly on the surface.” 

While we subscribe most cordially to the justice of these re- 
marks, it may well be doubted, whether the full benefit of mental 
philosophy or a thorough acquaintance with the principles of the 
human mind to the gospel minister, is here exhibited. It must 
be remembered, that this man sustains, in the spiritual world, the 
office, not only of apothecary, but p ia ; (medicamentarws 
et medicus.) Consequently, he must not only understand the 
nature of the remedy entrusted to him, but he must take it with 
him into the world, and vigorously and skilfully ap ply it. He 
must go out among the spiritually diseased, and | inquire into their 
state, ‘nd judge of sy: nptoms, and ¢ rightly divide the word of 
truth, distributing to each his portion in due season.’ But in 
every part of this import: ant work, he comes directly in contact 
with minds—minds variously influenced and affected ;—and how 
shall he proceed inteiligently and successfully, without some cor- 
rect knowledge of the structure and prine ‘iples of the human 
mind? We admit, indeed, that the knowledge which he will 
find of the greatest advantage will ordinarily be the result of ex- 
perience ; ; but then he cannot have experience till he has ac- 
quired it, and previous study is important, that the full benefit 
of experience may be gained. 
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Another reason offered by President Day why the preacher 
should make the truth of scripture the burden of his communi- 
cations to his people, is, that in this way he will be easily under- 
stood. 


« But how is a plain man to arrive at a knowledge of religious truth, by 
the refinements of metaphysical reasoning? Suppose he make the attempt. 
He has a new science to learn; a science abounding in nice distinctions ; 
requiring an analysis of the faculties and operations of the mind: and em- 
bracing a knowledge of the relations of cause and effect, powers and suscep- 
tibilities, motives and actions. When examining a particular proposition, he 
finds that this is dependent on another, that other ona third; and that he is 
to follow out a chain of dependencies and logical deductions. To estab- 
lish a single truth, he must show its connection with a whole systein of 
truths. 

«If he looks to the pulpit for instruction on these subjects, he is involved 
inthe mysteries of metaphysical phraseology. His minister speaks to him inan 
unknown tongue. He finds that he has not only a new science, but a new lan- 
guage to learn. The language of common life, and common business, has 
not the philosophical precision which is requisite for nice metaphysical inves- 
gation. Here again a new difficulty is presented The language of meta- 
physics is fur from being settled. In some sciences, the peculiar precision 
which is required, is in a good degree attained, by a general agreement in the 
use ofterms. But this is by no means the case in metaphysical theology. 
Even the classification of the powers of the mind is not agreed upon, by wri- 
ters on mental philosophy ; some enumerating many original faculties, oth- 
ers reducing them to a very small number. ‘This must of course lead toa 
toa great want of precision, in the application and use of terms. Such in- 
distinctness, where the language oug!it, if possible, to be settled with mathe- 
matical exactness, is a source of endless misapprehension. It always fur- 
nishes to a disingenuous disputant an opportunity of retreating, under the 
cover of indefinite phraseology. Metaphysical controversies become inter- 
minable, except from the weariness of the contending parties, or of their 
readers. There is reason to believe that another generation, at least, must 
pass off, before the language of mental philosophy will become settled. In 
this chaotic state of metaphysical phraseology, how are the common people 
to establish their religious opinions, by a course of philosophical investiga- 
tion.” 


The preacher is bound to make the scriptures his guide, not 
only in the doctrines which he teaches, but in the practical ea- 
hortations which he gives to his people. 


“The Scriptures are the only safe guide, in giving directions to impenitent 
sinners ; particularly when their attention is excited to the great interests of 
salvation. This is no time for hazarding cxperiments upon the conflicting 
emotions of the trembling inquirer ; no time for trying the efficacy of favor- 
ite philosophical theories. When the question appears to be on the point of 
being decided, whether the sinner shall turn and live forever, or harden him- 
self ina hopeless continuance in transgression, the spiritual guide who has any 
just sense of the worth of the soul, will deeply feel his own need of assistance 
and direction from on high. Who would venture, in such a situation, to sub- 
stitute the suggestions of refined speculation, for the counsels of infinite wis- 
dom? God only knows the hearts of all. He only knows the means of 
turning them, as the rivers of water are turned. He knows the truths which 
will most frequently be accompanied with the sanctifying influence of the 
Spirit. We may safely adopt the directions which we find in his word, 
whether we are able or not to determine their proper place, in a system of 
speculative theology.” 
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In the leading sentiment of this discourse, viz. that‘ the gospel 
minister is to learn the will of God directly from the scriptures, 
and make it the subject of his communications to his people,’ all 
evangelical ministers will agree. ‘The great difficulty seems to 
be, to settle and define the principles according to which the 
scriptures are to be interpreted. It is certain, on the one hand, 
that reason is not to sit in judgement on the book of revelation, 
and decide what it ought to be and to teach; and it is equi lly 
certain, on the other, that in interpreting this book, the-plain dice 
tates of reason and common-sense are not to be disregarded. 
Inspiration can never demand our assent to what is intuitively 
or demonstratively false. Hence, passages which seem to de- 
mand such an assent* must necessarily receive a modified in- 
terpretation, or the doctrine of inspiration must be given up. In 
general, however, passages of this description are not of a nature 
to occasion much difficulty. The necess: ary modifications are, for 
the most part, obvious, and by honest minds will be easily made. 

The discourse before us concludes with three inferences, from 
the second of which the following extract is taken. It will be found 
to coincide entirely with the views expressed in the first article in 
the present numbert—views which we hope and trust are be- 
coming more common among the friends of evangelical truth. 


“2. Another inference which may be drawn from the subject is, that 
ministers and Christians who are agreed in their be lief of the great truths of 
revelation, ought not to be alienated from each other on account of their dif- 
ferent philosophical explanations of Scriptural doctrines. The differences of 
opinion which occasion such animate d controversies amon g the numerous 
divisions and subdivisions of parties in the Christian world, are frequently 
nothing more than different modes of accounting for doctrines in which most 
of the combatants are agreed. Shall I then denounce a man as a heretic, be- 
cause we have adopted different metaphysical theories, in explanation of 
Scriptural truths which we both receive? If he who differs from me, claims 
that his speculations are essential to salvation, that they are necessary addi- 
tions to revealed truth, that without them the word of God cannot be support- 
ed or believed; then let him be admonished for his presumption. But the 
great danger to the cause of religion is, not so rauch that this or that 
unfounded theory may be advanced, as that any metaphysical theory, 
whether true or faise, should be relied upon, as the foundation of our faith. 
It is the dependence upon philosophical speculations which opens the flood- 
gates of crror. Points of metaphysical theology may be amicably discussed, 
if they are not allowed to usurp the place which belongs exclusively to re- 
vealed truth. But we so elevate their importance, and so fiercely contend 
for them, that a doubt respecting a speculative theory as certainly draws 
upon a man the imputation of heresy, as a rejection of the faith once delivered 
to the saints. Is it proper, that the peace of the churches, and the harmony 
among faithful ministers, should be violated, by contests for victory, between 
systems of curious speculation? If these points of ardent contention are 
Scriptural truths, they can be supported by Scriptural evidence. If they are 
not doctrines of Scripture, let them have their proper rank among other in- 


* For instance, Matt. xxvi. 26, and John vi. 53. 
t On the question ‘ What is Orthodoxy 1’ 
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yentions of philosophy. Is it right, that the simple truths of the gospe! should 
be so interwoven with questions of doubtful disputaticn, that plain Christians 
cannot separate the one from the other. Let us have the river of the water 
of life, as it comes to us, pure from the eternal fountain, unadulterated by 
mixtures of human philosophy.” 





Tue Divine AUTHORITY AND PERPETUAL OBLIGATION OF THE 
Lorp’s Day, asserted in seven Sermons, delivered at the 
Parish Church of St. Mary, Islington, in the months of July 
and August, 1830. By Daniex Witson, M. A., Author of 
Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, ‘Ge. First Amert- 
can Edition, with a Recommendatory Preface, by Rev. L. 
Woops, D. D. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1831. pp. 212. 


We are all bound to worship God, and attend to our spiritual 
and everlasting interests. But can these objects be secured, with- 
out devoting to them some definite portion of our time? Crea- 
tures of sense, drawn by a thousand allurements away from things 
unseen and eternal, how can the gospel, without a Sabbath, exert 
its full power on our own hearts, and diffuse its redeeming influ- 
ences through the world? Will God be worshipped as he ought, 
or man prepare by repentance and faith for the joys of heaven, 
without a day expressly consecrated to these holy and exalted 
purposes ? 

Here then we perceive the grand design of the Sabbath. It 
does indeed furnish an indis spensab ‘le season of rest for man and 
beast ; but it was mainly intended to provide stated and sufficient 
opportunities for accomplishing the great purposes of religion. 
It arrests the current of worldly affairs, and liushes the din of 
business, and the revelry of pleasure, that in the stillness of its 
hallowed hours, the voice of God may be distinctly heard, and 
properly heeded. It spreads around us an air of sacredness and 
solemnity well fitted to prepare our minds for the worship of our 
Maker, and for meditation on the truths of the gospel. It recals 
to our memory the wonders of creation, providence and grace. 
It calls us to the study of God’s word, to the examination of our 
own hearts, and the varied devotions of the closet and the family, 
of the social circle and the sanctuary. It turns our attention 
awhile from time to eternity ; it lifts our thoughts from earth to 
heaven, and bids us secure an everlasting inheritance there, by a 
timely acceptance of that gospel which promises pardon and sal- 
vation only to the penitent believer in Christ. 
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These remarks suggest the nature of the Sabbath. Its essen- 
tial principle is that of devoting a definite part of our time to rest 
and devotion. ‘The institution itself is quite distinct from the 
day on which it is observed. It must, indeed, be observed on 
some day; but the institution itself is one thing, and the day of 
its observance isanother. ‘The exact portion of time, or the par- 
ticular day of the week, may not, in itself, be indispensable ; but 
it is necessary that the portion of time should be fixed, and the 
same day be observed by all. Should one man devote to religious 
purposes one day in seven, and another one day in five or ten; 
or should one keep the first day of the week, another the 
fourth, and a third the sixth ; how could there be any concert 
for the public worship of God, or for the ordinary concerns of 
life? One man’s business would interfere with another man’s 
devotion ; the uproar of worldly pursuits and pleasures would 
disturb the quiet, solemn services of religion; and thus might 
society be thrown into such confusion as would threaten, ere 
long, to banish the peaceful spirit of piety from the world. 

But who shall determine what portion of our time, and what 
day of the week, ought to be set apart for rest and devotion? 
There are obvious and urgent reasons why God, instead of leav- 
ing men to their own choice, should himself institute and enjoin 
the Sabbath. Jehovah is wiser than the blind, erring creatures 
of yesterday, and knows far better than we what portion of time, 
and what day of the week, will be most likely to meet the actual 
wants of mankind. The Maker of our bodies and the Father 
of our spirits, who built this fair and beauteous world for our res- 
idence, and spread over us the broad, blue canopy of heaven ;— 
does not He know what Sabbath is demanded by our physical, 
moral, and religious necessities ? 

Only a divine lawgiver has authority sufficient to enforee a 
religious observance of one day instead of another. Had the 
day been selected by man, its expediency might have been called 
in question ; its authority would have been resisted by many, as 
an encroachment on the rights ofconscience ; its character would 
have been divested of its sacredness, and its best influences en- 
tirely neutralized ; every man would have felt at liberty either 
to keep no day at all, or to choose one for himself; as different 
persons would probably have observed different days, every day 
of the week might have been a Sabbath to some part of the same 
community ; and thus would the wildest disorder have been in- 
troduced into all the concerns of business and religion. The 
very nature of the case, then, demands a divinely appointed day. 
No views of expediency, no civil legislation, no ecclesiastical de- 
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cree, no voluntary agreement among men, would be sufficient to 
bind their consciences, and control their conduct. Who gener- 
ally disregard the Sabbath? Those who acknowledge its expe- 
diency, but deny its divine origin and authority. Who perform 
its duties the most faithfully, and secure the largest share of its 
spiritual benefits ? Those who revere it as an appointment of 
heaven for all mankind. Moral suasion and human enactments 
can procure for the Sabbath no deep devout reverence. God 
must speak himself, before men will hear and obey. His au- 
thority, and his only, is paramount and universal. His sanctions 
invest the Sabbath with a sacred character, with a power and 
ubiquity of influence, that follow its violator into his darkest 
lurking-place, and clench its obligations on his conscience too 
strongly ever to be skaken off by any effort short of an entire, 
everlasting renunciation of his allegiance to the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. God’s decision settles the point of duty for- 
ever, and binds all men alike to keep holy that portion of time, 
and that day of the week, which he has set apart for the high 
and sacred purposes of religion. 

Here turns the whole question. If God has not appointed a 
Sabbath, we have none that deserves the name—only a holiday 
of pleasure and dissipation ; but if he has appointed one, then it 
is binding alike on every member of the human family. This 
is the real, the only essential point in dispute on this subject, be- 
tween the friends of God, and the motley multitude of errorists, 
who strive so hard to throw off the restraints of the Sabbath, by 
denying its divine authority and its broad and holy demands. 
Their sophistry here is too generally a mere subterfuge of guilt 
—one of the Protean forms which depravity so often assumes to 
evade the claims of God. For who are these assailants of the 
Sabbath? ‘Those who breathe most of His spirit; who ‘know 
no sin, neither is guile found in their mouth ;’ who are ‘ holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners?’ No; such 
men are, with very few exceptions, firm believers in its divine au- 
thority ; and all of them are its strict and conscientious observers, 
and its stedfast friends. Who, then, are its angry assailants? 
The Sceptic, the Infidel, the Universalist, the irreligious world- 
ling, the unprincipled demagogue, the lovers of pleasure rather 
than lovers of God, the whole herd of profligates and villains ; 
and we deeply regret to find some lax, tefnporising professors of 
a better faith, ranging themselves (perhaps unwittingly, yet really) 

‘under the banners of this unholy and ominous warfare against the 
Sabbath. 
But who is to decide the point in dispute? For ourselves we 


acknowledge but one tribunal of ultimate appeal on this subject ;— 
VOL. V.—=NO. I. 
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and of ‘ the law and the testimeny” we would reverently inquire, 
whether God has actually ordained a Sabbath for all mankind? 

I. Look, then, at ITS ORIGINAL APPOINTMENT. It was in- 
stituted in paradise, and the progressive work of creation was so 
arranged, as to enforce its observance by the example of our 
Maker himself. ‘On the seventh day God ended his work 
which he had made ; aod he rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which he had made. And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it, because that in it he had rested from all his 
work which God created and made.”* 

Is it possible to mistake the import of a passage so perfectly 
plain? The sacred historian, after relating what had been done 
on each preceding day of the week, closes his simple account by 
informing us, that God rested on the seventh from all his works; 
and for this reason blessed the seventh day, and consecrated it 
(for this is the meaning of the original word) to the holy purposes 
of religion. Now, if we construe one part of this narrative liter- 
ally, we must construe it all in the same way ; if we suspect the 
literal truth of one part, we may with equal propriety suspect 
that of the whole; and thus might we venture to deny, or ex- 
plain away, the entire account which Moses has given of the 
creation. Nay; we know not a single passage of sacred history 
which is likely to pass unburt through the ordeal of that rash 
and reckless criticism, which dares to deny the literal truth of a 
statement so unequivocal respecting the original institution of the 
Sabbath in paradise. 

How strange, then, the supposition, that the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted by Moses in the wilderness, nearly three thousand years 
after the creation, and that this same Moses recorded it in the 
second chapter of Genesis merely by way of anticipation! By 
way of anticipation!! As well might we suppose, so far as the 
historical veracity of Moses is concerned, that the whole history 
of our race, previous to the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, was written by anticipation, and that Abraham was 
born, Adam created, and the world itself made in the wilder- 
ness ! 

What confidence could we repose in such a historian? This 
language naturally conveys the idea, and it has actually led near- 
ly all his readers to suppose, that the Sabbath was instituted im- 
mediately afier the creation. Did not Moses perceive the natu- 
ral import of his own language? If not, he was utterly incom- 
petent to write any history, and still more the earliest annals of 
our world. But did he mean just what he says? Then, if the 


* Gen. ii, 2, 3. 
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Sabbath was not appointed in paradise, he was guilty of inten- 
tional deception ; and, according to certain critics, the man whom 
God inspired to write the early history of our race, actually told 
a deliberate falsehood, to enforce on his countrymen the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath! 

Are any of our readers surprized to find that there is little or 
no mention of this sacred day from Adam to Moses? ‘The rea- 
son is obvious. ‘The narrative is extremely brief ; the history of 
centuries is often condensed into a single page ; and consequent- 
ly many very important events are necessarily omitted. Does 
this omission prove that no such events occurred? Can a simi- 
lar silence respecting the Sabbath justify the supposition that no 
Sabbath had ever been appointed ? From Joshua to David, no 
mention is made of the Sabbath, even in the fuller and far more 
circumstantial history of that period ; but can we, from such an 
omission, infer that the Sabbath did not then exist, and was en- 
tirely unknown to all the pious Judges of Israel? From Moses to 
Jeremiali, a period of more than eight hundred years, the rite of 
circumcision is nowhere expressly mentioned ; but did prophets, 
and pious kings, and the whole Jewish ni tion neglect, for eight 
centuries, this seal of their covenant with God? If not, then 
the silence of Moses respecting the Sabbath, during the Patri- 
archal age, does not furnish a shadow of proof, that no Sabbath 
had been given to the parents of our race. 

But how can this supposition be reconciled with the fact, that 
nearly all the nations of antiquity were acquainted with the week- 
ly division of time? 'The oldest pagan poets speak of this divis- 
ion ;* the Phenicians regarded one day in seven as holy ; and 
we are informed by Josephus, that *‘ no city of Greeks or Bar- 
barians could be found, which did not acknowledge a seventh 
day’s rest from labor ;” and by Philo, that “ the Sabbath was a 
festival, not peculiar to any one people or country, but so com- 
mon to all mankind, that it might be called a public and general 
feast of the nativity of the world.” We might adduce a great 
variety of similar testimonies; but every student of ancient his- 
tory must have met with abundant evidence, that the pagan na- 
tions of antiquity were familiar with the J wish division of time 
into weeks. How shall we account for this? If the Sabbath 
was instituted at the close of creation, we can easily see how this 
division of time might have been handed down by tradition to 
all the descendants of Adam; but if the Sabbath was not known 
till the time of Moses, it would be impossible to account for so 


* Hesiod, Homer, Callimachus, Linus, Lucian, &c. 
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early and so general an acquaintance with that weekly division 
of time to which it gave rise. 

But the very manner in which Moses describes the revival of 
this institution in the wilderness, implies that it had long been in 
existence. ‘The account is just such as we should expect on 
supposition that the Sabbath had been given to the parents of our 
race, but greatly neglected during the long and grievous bond- 
age of the Israelites i in Egypt. The people recollected it well 
enough to prepare for its return, by gathering on the sixth day a 
double portion of manna ; “and all the rulers of the congrega- 
tion came and told Moses. And he said unto them, this is that 
which the Lord hath said; to-morrow is the rest of the holy 
Sabbath unto the Lord. Bake that which ye will bake to-day, 
and seethe that ye will seethe; and that which remaineth over, lay 
up for you, to be kept until the morning. And they laid 
it up till the morning, as Moses bade; and it did not stink, nei- 
ther was there any worm therein. And Moses said, eat that to- 
day ; for to-day is a Sabbath unto the Lord; to-day ye shallnot 
find it in the field. Six days shall ye gather it; but on the seventh 
day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be none. And it came 
to pass, that there went out some of the people on the seventh 
day to gather, and they found none. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, how long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my 
laws? See, for that the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, there- 
fore he giveth you, on the sixth day, the bread of two days.””* 

Does this account look like the original institution of the Sab- 
bath? The very first allusion to it is obviously founded on the 
supposition of its being already known to the children of Israel : 
“ The people shall go out and gather a certain rate of manna 
every day, that I may prove them, whether they will walk in my 
law.**+ What law? The Sabbath had not yet been m entioned 3 
but the following verse shows that the writer referred to that 
sacred day. ‘“ “And it shall come to pass, that on the sixth day 
they shall prepare that which they bring in ; and it shall be twice 
as much as they gather daily.”{ Can any one suppose, that 
God prescribed the duties of the Sabbath before he had appoint- 
ed it? Nothing more than this had been said to the people re- 
specting it; and yet they anticipated its return, and its sacred 
duties, by gathering on the sixth day a double portion of manna. 
The rulers report their conduct to Moses, and he answers them, in 
away which tallies exactly with the supposition, that the Sabbath 
was an old and neglected, but not entirely forgotten institution. 
He expressly reminds them of its having been previously ap- 


* Exodus xvi, 22—29. t Ibid. xvi. 4 t Ibid. xvi. 5. 
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pointed, —this is that which the Lord hath said ; and then pro- 
ceeds to repeat and enforce some of its duties » ial that which ye 
will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will seethe. The re buke, 
how long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws? 
implies the previous ¢ appointment of the Subbath; and the posi- 
tive assertion, the Lord hath given you the Sabi bath. must settle 
the question in any mind disposed to understand the sacred his- 
torian. How can we account for all these references to the Sab- 
bath? How came the people to anticipate its return? Why 
does Moses employ the language of a historian, to-morrow 1s the 
Sabbath, and not the language of a lawgiver, to-morrow SHALL 
BE the Sabbath 2? 

These brief considerations will be sufficient to satisfy the sin- 
cere, implicit believer in the Bible, that the Sabbath was institu- 
ted, as Moses expressly imforms us, at the close of the creation, 
and given to cur first parents as the na representatives of 
all their descendants, in paradise. Was it, then, intended for 
them alone, or for a mere fraction of their distant posterity ? 
Does the record intimate or imply anything like this? Does 
not every one of the reasons originally assigned for its appoint- 
ment, apply alike to all mankind? Are not all equally bound to 
imitate the example of their Maker in resting on the Sabbath, 
to commemorate the works of his hand, and consecrate one day 
in seven to his worship? Is there, in considerations like these, 
anything which restricts their application to Adam and the Israel- 
ites ? 

It is impossible to evade this argument by saying, that the 
Sabbath was particularly enjoined on the Jews. Very true: and 
so were all the other precepts of the moral law. But because 
the Jews were expressly required to abstain from theft and mur- 
der, are we permitted to commit these crimes? Had nine pre- 
cepts of the decalogue, like the law of the Sabbath, been ex- 
pressly enjoined on Adam, but so grossly neglected by his pos- 
terity, or deemed of such paramount ‘importance, that God saw 
fit to renew them on Mount Sinai, and enforce them on his cho- 
sen people by the most powerful sanctions ; would this cireum- 
stance have left all the rest of mankind at liberty to trample on 
those precepts with impunity? No; sucha repetition would ob- 
viously have enforced them still more strongly on every descend- 
ant of Adam ; and the fact that the Sabbath was thus solemnly 
enjoined anew on the Israelites, so far from relaxing or resirict- 
ing its claims, lays the whole human family under increased ob- 
ligations to observe it. 

If. Another argument, then, for the moral obligation of the 
Sabbath, may be drawn from the fact of its having been incor-~ 
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porated with the Decalogue. Amid the glories of Sinai, God 
spake as the lawgiver, not of the Jews merely, but if the whole 
human race ; and there gave, in the Ten Commandments, a 
brief yet lucid summary of duties which all men, in every age 
and country, owe to him and to one another. But the same voice 
which there proclaimed, Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me ;—thou shalt not steal ;—thou shalt not kill ;—thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor ;—that very voice utter- 
ed at the same time the command, Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt thoulabor and do au thy work; 
but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In tt thou 
shalt not do any work; thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor th 
stranger that is within thy gates; for in six days the Lord made 
heaven, and earth, and sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day. Wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day, and 
hallowed +t.” 

It is readily admitted that nine precepts of the decalogue 
are obligatory on all mankind ; afd what voice of authority has 
told us that the other is not equally binding ? God ensbrined the 
fourth command among the other imperishable, unchanging prin- 
ciples of his moral law ; and who has authorized us to erase it 
from those tables of stone on which he himself inscribed it? Shall 
we veoture thus to tamper with the statutes of Jehovah? 

It is in vain to think of resisting this argument, by the supposi- 
tion that the Sabbath was a part of the Mosaic ritual. lt existed 
before that ritual ; it was proclaimed by God himself from the sum- 
mit of burning Sinai; it was graven with his own finger on tables 
of stone, along with the other precepts of the decalogue ; it was 
incorporated, not with a perishable ritual, but with that moral law 
whose principles are all binding alike on every son and daughter 
of Adam. Did Christ come to destroy that law? No; he 
came, as he expressly informs us, not to repeal it, but to enforce 
it by all the sanctions of his own gospel.* 

Nor can we set aside the Sabbath by calling it a positive insti- 
tution. Whatif it be so? Has not the Almighty Lawgiver 
authority sufficient to enforce whatever he may see fit to enjoin? 
Because the command to abstain from the tree of knowledge was 
merely a positive one, could our first parents disobey it with im- 
punity? Let the miseries of a world, for time and eternity, an- 
swer. What creates or determines our duty in any case? The 
simple will of God, in whatever way expressed,—whether reveal- 
ed in bis word, inferred from his works, or writfen on the heart 


* Matt, v. 17, 18. 
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and conscience. The fourth command, then, even if it were al- 
together of a positive nature, would be as really binding on 
mankind as any other part of the decalogue. 

But ts the Sabbath in all respects a positive institution? 
True, the day of its observance, a point not essential to the in- 
stitution itself, is necessarily a matter of positive injunction ; 
but are not all its other features stamped with a moral impress ? 
Do they not exhibit all the characteristics of a moral precept? 
What gives such a precept its moral nature? Its origin, its du- 
ties, its purposes, its reasons? ‘Then is the Sabbath of a moral 
nature ; for its origin is the bosom of Jehovah; its main duties 
are moral ; its grand purposes are spiritual; and all its reasons 
are applicable alike to mankind in every age and clime. 

It is still more irrelevant to say, that violations of the Sabbath 
were punished by the Jews with peculiar rigor.* What if the 
Sabbath breaker was put to death? So was the adulterer ;f so 
was the disobedient child ;[ so was the worshipper of idols.¢ 
But are we at liberty to trample the whole decalogue under our 
feet, simply because the government under which we live does 
not punish the violation of its precepts with the same severity 
that the civi! law of the Jews did? May we indulge in idolatry 
and covetousness, or commit perjury and murder? What has 
the Sabbath, instituted in paradise, and\renewed amid the glories 
of Sinai, to do with the civil policy of the Jews? Its incidental 
and temporary connexion with their penal code did not affect its 
nature or obligations, as a part of that moral law which God in- 
tended for all mankind 3 and unless he repeals the fourth com- 
mandment himself, one jot or tittle of it can never fail of being 
obligatory on every descendant of Adam. 

lil. These arguments, drawn from the original institution of the 
Sabbath, and its subsequent renewal, are both confirmed by the 
manner tn which wt ts treated throughout the Bible. tis enjoined 
almost if not quite as frequently as any other precept of the deca- 
logue. ‘ Ye shall keep the Sabbath; for it is holy unto you. 
Six days may work be done ;”—a simple permission, not a com- 
mand, to work six days in seven—“ but in the seventh is the 
Sabbath of rest, holy to the Lord. Wherefore the children of 
Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the S: abbath through- 
out their generations for a perpetual covenant.” ‘ Six days 
shall work be done; but on the seventh day there shall be to you 

aholy day, a Sabbath of rest to the Lord.’ || We need not mul- 


* Exodus xxxi. 14,15. xxxv. 2, ete. t Lev. xx. 10, 11. 
t Ley. xx.9. Deut. xxiv 18—21. § Deut. xiii.6—11. xvii. 2—7. 
§ Exodus xxxi. 14, 16, xxxv. 2. xxiii. 12, Lev. xxiii. 3. Deut. v. 14. Jer- xvii. 20—26, 
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tiply quotations. Our readers, if they should examine the 
Scriptures on this point, would probably be surprised to find with 
what frequency and earnestness the Sabbath is enjoined. 

Mark also the promises annexed to a proper observance of 
this sacred day. “ Blessed is the man that doeth this, and the 
son of man that Jayeth hold on it ; that keepeth the Sabbath from 
polluting it, and keepeth his hand from doing any evil. For thus 
saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that keep my Sabbaths, and 
choose the things that please me, and take hold of my covenant; 
even unto them will I give in mine house, and within my walls, a 
place and a name better than of sons and of daughters; I will 
give them an everlasting name that shall not be cut off. Also 
the sons of the stranger that join themselves to the Lord to serve 
him, and to love the name of the Lord, to be his servants; every 
one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold 
of my covenant; even them will I bring to my holy mountain, 
and make them joyful in mine house of prayer.”* * Tf thou turn 
away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable, and shall honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words ; then 
shalt thou delight tt vyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the 
heritage of Jacob.”+ Should we expect that obedience to a 
merely ceremonial law would have been enforced by the prom- 
ise of such rewards ? 

But observe the threatenings denounced against the Sabbath 
breaker. ‘ Every one that defileth the Sabbath shall surely be 
put todeath.” ‘Take heed to yourselves, and bear no burden 
on the Sabbath-day, nor bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem, 
neither carry forth a burden out of your houses on the Sabbath 
day, neither do ye any work ; but hallow ye the Sabbath-day, as 
I commanded your fathers. But if ye will not hearken unto me, 
and hallow the Sabbath-day, then will I kindle a fire in the 
gates of Jerusalem, and it shall devour the palaces thereof, and 
it shall not be quenched.” f 

Remember also with what judgements the great Lawgiver of 
the Sabbath actually punished its violations. ‘ Because the 
priests have violated my law, and hid their eyes from my Sab- 
baths, therefore have I poured out mine indignation upon them; 
I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath.” ‘ What 
evil thing,” said the fearless Nehemiah to the nobles of Ju- 


* Isa. xlvi. 2, 4—7. + Isa. lviti. 13, 14. 
t Exodus xxxi. 14,15. Num. xv.35, Jer. xvii. 21, 22, 27 
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dah, “is this that ye do, and profane the Sabbath-day? Did 
not your fathers thus, and av not our God bring all this evil 
upon us, and upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath upon 
Israel by profaning the Sabbath.”* «IT gave them my Sabbath 
to be a sign between me and them, that they might know that I 
am the Lord that sanctify them. But the house of Israel rebel- 
led against me ; my Sabbaths they greatly polluted. Then I said, 
I will pour out my fury upon them in the wilderness to consume 
them. I would not bring my people into the land which | had 
given them, because they walked not in my statutes, but polluted 
my Sabbailis.”’* 

With what feelings, then, did the saints of old regard the Sab- 
bath? Enjoined so emphatically in the moral law, and enforced 
by such promises and threatenings, did they not esteem it pecu- 
liarly sacred, and yield it a strict observance ?. Our limits will 
not permit us to trace the history of their conduct in reference 
to the Sabbath. It will be sufficient to say, what every one famil- 
iar with the Bible knows, that the pious Jews ke »pt the fourth com- 
mandment as scrupulously as any other precept of the decalogue. 
Our Saviour bimself recognized the Sabbath as a Divine institu- 
tion, explained its duties, and enforced its observance by his own 
example. We cannot go into an examination of the passages 
found in the gospels on this subject ;+ but a cursory glance must 
satisfy every sincere inquirer after truth, that he paid this sacred 
day the deference due only toa part of the moral law, and neither 
said nor did anything inconsistent with its real design, its divine 
authority, and permanent obligation. The Apostles followed in 
his footsteps, devoted one day i in seven to the public worship of 
God, and thus practically enforced on all mankind the duty of 
remembering the Sabbath to keep it holy. 

The ex xample of ancient saints, of C hrist and his apostles, is a 

most unequivocal commentary on the law of the Sabbath. It 
shows us how they understood the fourth commandment; and 
their interpretation must put its meaning beyond all reasonable 
doubt. Is not the Sabbath, then, binding on all mankind? Yes; 
¥ earepealed, we can no more shake off its obligations, than we 
can the duty of faith in Christ, or love to God. But what au- 
thority is competent to repeal the Sabbath ? Obviously none but 
that of the Divine lawgiver ; ; and the act of re peal must be, if not 
as public, yet as certain, as that which first enjoined the duty of 
consecrating one day in seven to his worship. 


IV. But the Sabbath has never been thus repealed. ‘True, 


* Ezek. xx. 12, 13, 15, 16. xxii. 26,31. Neh. xiii. 17, 18 


t Luke iv. 16--22. 31-41. vi. 1—5. xiii. 1O—17. xiv. 1—6. Mark vi. 1—6, Matt 
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the ritual of Moses has been superseded by Christianity ; but the 
Sabbath belonged, not to the ritual of Moses, but to that moral 
law, which is obligatory alike on all the descendants of Adam. It 
is equally irrelevant to say, that Christians were never required to 
observe the Jewish Sabbath ; for we readily admit, that the Sab- 
bath has been transferred from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. 

The passages, so often quoted to prove an implicit repeal of 
the Sabbath* may easily be understood, by a reference to the 
standing controversies between Jewish and Gentile converts. The 
former very naturally retained a strong attachment to the ritual of 
Moses, and even endeavored to enforce it on their Gentile breth- 
ren. Hence arose a variety of disputes, which the Apostles 
were called upon to adjust and settle. Considering the points 
in controversy, or many of them, as matters of indifference 
in themselves, they permitted both parties to indulge their 
respective predilections, and only exhorted them to treat each 
other with Christian candor, forbearance and charity. Each 
was left to follow the dictates of his own conscience. The Jew 
might practice, and the Gentile neglect, the ceremonies of an 
antiquated ritual; but they were both required, as brethren 
in Christ, to obey the law of fraternal love, to be fully per- 
suaded in their own minds respecting the propriety of the 
course they pursued, and to act, even in these matters of in- 
difference, from a sincere desire to please and glorify God. 

Wite such views, Paul exhorts his brethren to treat kind- 
ly those who are “ weak in faith.” ‘One believeth that he 
may eat all things; ancther, who is weak, eateth herbs’”—that 
is, one conscientiously disregards, and another as conscientious 
ly observes, the distinction made by the Mosaic ritual be- 
tween different kinds of food. What does Paul require them 
to do? Simply to treat each other as brethren in Christ, 
“Tet not bim that eateth”—the Christian who has no scru- 
ples in eating all kinds of food—* despise him that eateth 
not”—the brother who feels himself bound to abstain from those 
meats and drinks which are prohibited in the law of Moses; 
—“and let not him who eateth not, judge him that eateth; 
for God hath received him.” 

From the Jewish distinction of meats and drinks, the Apos- 
tle proceeds to the festivals enjoined in the Mosaic ritual, 
which many of the converts from Judaism thought it their 
duty still to observe. ‘One man esteemeth one day above 
another; another esteemeth every day alike”—pays no re- 


* Rom. xiv. 1—23, especially 5,13. Col. ii. 16, 17. 
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gard to the days appropriated by the Jews to religious rites. 
*Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind”— 
every one is required in this case merely to follow the dic- 
tales of his own conscience; because “to him that esteemeth 
anything to be unclean, to him it ts unclean ;” and “ whatsoever 
isnot of faith,”—according to a man’s conviction of duty,—* is 
sin.” ‘ He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; 
and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord, he doth not re- 
gard it”—both he that neglects, and be that observes, this 
part of the Jewish ritual, act from a sincere, conscientious 
regard to what each supposes to be the will of God. What 
then is Paul’s decision? Simply that each should follow his 
own conscience, and let his brother do the same, without 
any interruption of mutual love and harmony. ‘“ Let us not, 
therefore, judge one another any more; but judge this rath- 
er, that no man put a stumbling block, or an occasion to 
fall, in his brother’s way. For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Is there any allusion here to the Sabbath? No; Paul 
refers solely to the meats, and drinks, and festivals, prescrib- 
ed in the ritual of Moses, respecting which be merely re- 
quires’ every man to be fully persuaded in his own mind,” 
and to follow the best dictates of his conscience. ‘There is 
no allusion to the Lord’s day; for no controversy ever arose 
respecting it among the primitive disciples. ‘There is no re- 
ference to the Jewish Sabbath; though an express mention 
of this, as a subject on which good men might innocently 
differ in opinion and practice, would only have proved, what 
is cheerfully conceded, that Christians were released from all 
obligation to observe that day of the week, which saints of 
old had, by divine command, consecrated to the worship of God. 

These remarks are applicable, in all their force, to the 
only other passage that has ever been supposed to repeal the 
Sabbath. ‘To guard his brethren against those who wished 
to impose on them the burdensome ceremonies of an obso- 
lete ritual, Paul says to the Colossians—*t Let no man judge 
you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of a 
new moon, or of the Sabbath-days, which are a shadow of good 
things to come, but the body is of Christ.” Jt has been sup- 
posed, and the supposition is not altogether improbable, that Paul 
ishere speaking of those festivals among the Jews, which were 
often called Sabbaths. Was the aucient Sabbath ever consider- 
ed “a shadow of good things to come?” To the Christian Sab- 
bath he surely cannot allude ; and if he refers to the Jewish Sab- 
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bath, the passage in this case would prove, not that the grand 
principle of the Sabbath is annulled, but merely that the time of 
its observance is changed, and that Christians are left at liberty, 
either to observe or neglect that day of the week which the 
Jews had kept as a season of rest and devotion. 

V. But does such atransfer of the Sabbath, from the sey- 
enth to the first day of the week, destroy the institution itself? 
No; so far from sweeping away the grand principle of the Sab- 
bath, it tends to enforce the duty of consecrating one day in sev- 
en to the worship of God. 

Is it not possible thus to change the time of its observance, 
without annihilating the Sabbath itself? Should a literary soci. 
ety agree, at first, to meet on the last Monday in every month, 
but alterwards conclude to meet on the first instead of the last 
Monday ; would such a change in the day of its meeting destroy 
the society? ‘The time for the session of our Legislature has 
recently been altered; but have the people of Massachusetts 
dreamed that such a change amounts to a virtual abolition of the 
Legislature itself? ‘The Fourth of July has long been celebrat- 
ed as the birth day of our liberties; but would this festival of 
freedom be destroyed, by changing the day of its observance * 
Let it come on any day whatever, should we not still commem- 
orate the same events, and accomplish the same purposes? 
On this point there is no room for doubt. But is it not equal 
ly possible to change the day of the Sabbath, without annihilat- 
ing the institution itself, or frustrating its main design? Had it 
been appointed on any other day of the week, would not its fun- 
damental principle of consecrating one seventh part of our time 
to the worship of God have remained the same, and all its pur- 
poses of rest and devotion been accomplished with equal certain- 
ty? It ts possible, then, to change the day of the Sabbath, with- 
out touching its grand and only essential principle. 

But are there not strong, decisive reasons for such a change? 
We recur to a former example. The Fourth of July now com- 
memorates the achievement of our own liberties only ; but should 
the liberties of the whole human race be brought into danger; 
should all the monarchies on the globe league in unholy alliance 
against all the republics; should the tocsin of this final confliet 
for the rights of man send its summons from continent to conti- 
nent, from one end of the world to the other, and gather all the 
friends and all the foes of freedom on some bloodier battle-field 
than earth ever yet saw, to decide the destinies of all future gen- 
erations ; should there arise, at this momentuus crisis, a more than 


* When the fourth of July comes on the Sabbath, the day of the celebration has use- 
ally beea changed. 
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second Washington, and throw bimself into this last Thermopyle 
of liberty, nor sheath his sword ull every minion of despotism 
was bleeding or cowering at his feet; would it not be proper for 
our posterity to unite with men of every kindred and clime, in 
celebrating the day that emancipated the world? 

But there are far stronger reasons for transferring the Sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first day of the week. It was de- 
signed at first to commemorate the work of creation ; and in its 
progress from age to age, it gathered up all the glorious recollec- 
tions of providence and grace that occurred from that time to the 
close of the Mosaic dispensation. But there has since occurred 
an event far more worthy of commemoration, than the release of 
the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, or even the creation of a 
world ; an event that made a more important and illustrious dis- 
play of the divine character; an event that awakened a wider 
and deeper sympathy among the intelligent creatures of Jeho- 
yah; an event on which were suspended, not merely the inter- 
ests of earth and time, but the far higher interests of the universe 
through eternity. When He who was ‘the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, the express image of his person, God over all 
blessed forever,’ after having stooped from heaven to the man- 
ger, the garden, and the cross, rose on this hallowed morning from 
the grave, triumphant over the powers of darkness, and re-ascend- 
ed his heavenly throne, there to be head over all things to his 
church ; was not this an event that ought to be had in everlasting 
remembrance? It will be had in everlasting remembrance, by 
the ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, 
who shall come from every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation, to join the general assembly and charch of the First 
Born, in ascribing power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing, unto the Lamb that was slain 
to redeem them by his own blood. 

Is it not, then, highly desirable for the Christian to commemo- 
rate such a day of wonder and glory? In preferring the first to 
the seventh day of the week, he does not forget the work of cre- 
ation, nor overlook any of God’s mercilul dealings with mankind ; 
but condenses into the Lord’s day all the grand and grateful rec- 
ollections that can be gathered from the whole history of crea- 
tion, providence and grace. But may he not—should he not 
cling with a still fonder attachment to the day which saw his Sa- 
viour finish the work of redemption, and open for a lost world a 
pathway to mansions of eternal blessedness? Here, then, are 
obvious and sufficient reasons for transferring the Sabbath from 
the seventh to the first day of the week. 

But has such a change of the day been actually made, by divine 
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authority, to commemorate the resurrection of our Saviour? 
True, we find no express command for such a change ; and do 
we need it? Does not the example of Christ and his Apostles 
express the will of God as clearly and decisively, as would a re. 
corded command of him who claimed to be “the Lord of the 
Sabbath?” If the Apostles acted, as well as spake and wrote, 
in the name of him who inspired them, is not their example 
clothed with the same authority as their oral or written instrue- 
tions? Do not actions often speak as plainly as words? We 
find in the New Testament no express command to worship 
God in the sanctuary ; but is not the duty of social and public 
devotion sufficiently enforced by the conduct of Christ and his 
Apostles? Is not their example here as binding as their explicit 
and repeated injunctions would have been? ‘The New Testa- 
ment does not expressly permit pious females to enjoy the privi- 
leges of Christian communion ; but is not the example of the 
Apostles, in admitting them to all the ordinances of the chureh, 
as decisive, as their positive instructions could have been? 

On a similar foundation rests the authority of the Cbristian 
Sabbath. The New Testament does not, indeed, expressly te- 
quire Christians to observe the first day of the week, instead of 
the seventh ; but does not the conduct of Christ and his Apostles, 
obviously intended as a pattern for our imitation, speak on this 
subject in language sufficiently plain, and altogether decisive? 
Has not their example actually transferred the Sabbath from the 
last to the first day of the week, and thus given to the Lord’s day 
all the authority of an institution expressly enjoined by Jehovah 
himself? 

Look for a moment at the proof of this position. Our Saviour 
himself began to introduce the change by his own example; for 
it was on the first day of the week that he seems, in nearly every 
instance, to have met his disciples after his resurrection. ‘On 
the first day of the week came Mary, when it was yet dark, unto 
the sepulchre,” when she witnessed his first manifestation.* He 
appeared on the same day to the three women ;f and also made 
himself * known in the breaking of bread” to the two disciples 
whom he accompanied to Emmaus.{ ‘ The same day at even- 
ing, being the first day of the week, when the doors were shut 
where the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came 
Jesus, and stood inthe midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you.”|| Eight days after his resurrection, Christ appeared again 
to his disciples, when assembled on the first day of the week for 
purposes of devotion ;§ and in Several instances did he, on the 


* John xx.1. = ¢ Matt. xxviii, 9—11. { Luke xxiv. 13—31. —{] John ax. 19. 
§ Johu xx. 26. 
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same day of the week, repeat those visits of condescension and 
kindoess. 

Mark also the descent of the Holy Ghost at the feast of Pente- 
cost on the first day of the week. | Why was that day rather than 
any other selected for such a display of divine grace and power 
ja the conversion of men? Because God wished his people to 
recognize it as “ the Lord’s day,” and consecrate it in all coming 
ages to the memory of redeeming grace. 

The Apostles and primitive Christians uniformly met on the 
first day of the week for public worship. ‘“ Upon the first day 
of the week, when the disciples at ‘Troas came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the mor- 
row."* To his brethren at Corinth he says, * As I have given 
order to the churches of Galatia, sodo ye. Upon the first day 
of the week, let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come.”+ 
This passage clearly proves, that the first day of the week was, in 
the time of Paul, observed by the churches generally as a season 
for social and public worship. When Jolin wrote the Apocalypse, 
the first day of the week was called, by way of eminence, THE 
Lorp’s Day ;{ and from that time to the present, has the first 
instead of the seventh day been observed by the great mass of 
Christians, in every country, as their Sabbath. 

On this point the early history of the church is full, explicit, 
and decisive. From almost every one of the Fathers we might 
gather direct or indirect testimony to the fact, that the Lord’s 
day was religiously observed by Christians, instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath. Barnabas, one of the Apostolic Fathers, asserts that 
they “ observed the eighth day, on which Jesus, having arisen 
from the dead, ascended up to heaven.” Ignatius, a compan- 
ion of the Apostles, exhorts his brethren, ‘* Let us no more Sab- 
batize ; but let us keep the Lord’s day, on which our life arose. 
Let every Christian keep the Lord’s day, the resurrection day, 
the queen, the chief of all days.” Irenzus, a disciple of Poly- 
¢arp, who had been familiar with John,’ says, “ On the Lord’s 
day, eve.y one of us Christians keeps the Sabbath, meditating 
on the law.” ‘Tertullian, at the close of the second century, 
calls “ every eighth day the Christian’s festival—the holy day of 
Christian assemblies, and holy worship.” Athanasius asserts, 
“formerly, among the ancients, the Sabbath was honorable ; but 
the Lord rransrerrep the Sabbath to the Lord’s day.” ‘The 
evidence on this point, found in the New Testament and the 
early Fathers, compels even the Rationalists of Germany to ac- 

* Acts xx. 7. t 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 

$¢ Rev.i, 10, It is so called by all the Fathers ; rarely, if ever, the Sabbath. 
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knowledge, that “the first day of the week was appointed, in 
place of the Jewish Sabbath, by the Founder of the New Coy. 
enant, and ‘ Lord of the Sabbath.’ ”* 

We might quote here, instar omnium, a passage from Evuse- 
bius, which seems to have escaped the notice of all who have 
collected the testimonies of the Fathers respecting the Sabbath, 
We cannot copy his remarks entire; for they cover several 
quarto pages, and constitute a pretty full discussion of the whole 
subject. He asserts the original institution of the Sabbath ip 
paradise, and explains its design, and the kind of duties prescrib- 
ed under the Mosaic dispensation. He says it was to be obsery- 
ed, by ceasing from all worldly pursuits, by meditating on the 
law of God, and engaging in various acts of devotion. He re. 
fers to the holy, delightiul, everlasting rest of the saints in hea- 
ven, as conveying the best idea he could give of the manner in 
which the Sabbath ought to be kept; and we doubt whether 
the strictest of the Puritans, however much re pres iched for their 
devout and scrupulous observance of the Lo beh s day, ever enter- 


tained higher views on this subj = t.t He denies the claim of 
al 


the Jews that they alone had : bath, and asserts that the 
Sabbath, being transferred to a new and nobler dispensation, is 
to be observed in a more spiritual manner than the law of Moses 
required. He expressly declares, that ‘ the Word did transfer 
the Sabbath, under the new dispensation, to that day on which 
the Saviour of the world, having finished all his labors on earth, 
gained the victory over death, and entered the gates of heaven, 
accomplished a greater work than even the six days’ creation, 
and then received from the Father a Sabbath of blessed rest, 
worthy of a God. On that day, Christians, in all parts of the 
world, are wont, after every interval of six days, to keep a holy, 
spiritual Sa bbath, and to perform in a spiritual manner those 
things which the law required of the priests on the day of the 
ancient Sabbath.” He proceeds to specify, very particularly, the 
duties of the Christian Sabbath, and to relate the strict and sac- 
red manner in which it was observed by all the churches. After 


stating why the Sabbath was thus transferred to the first day of 


the week, he adds, that Christians were required, by tradition 


* Augusti, &c. quoted in the Bib. Rep. and Theol. Rev. Vol. iii. No. 1, p. 122. An 
abundance of references may be found in Bingha 


Ice ¢ } ces | y be i m’s Antiquities, Vol. ix. pp. 15—65, 
B. xx. Ch. ii. Vol. vii. B. xvi. Ch. viii. 


t We regret to find Dr. Channing reviling our fore fathers for what he calls their 

“ gloomy Sabbath,” and deprecating a return of “the Puritan Sabbath”—the very 
Sabbath that has done more than almost a ny thing else to make New England what it 
is. We wish, ourselves, to see “the Sabbath a delight ;” but we cannot join in thus 
reproaching those principles and habits which have given to the descendants of the 
Pi ee nearly all that is excellent in their present character. Chr. E xaminer, Vol. 
Vii. p. 
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from the Apostles, to assemble on that day for public worship, 
and engage in certain acts of devotion which he describes at 
length. He is, in short, so full and explicit that, were there no 
other testimony on the subject, we should deem this passage 
alone sufficient to satisfy any mind open to conviction, that the 
early Christians considered the Sabbath as transferred to the 
first day of the week, and themselves as bound, by the example 
of Christ, and the traditionary instructions of his Apostles, to ob- 
serve the Lord’s day, quite as strictly as the Jews had been re- 
quired to keep the ancient Sabbath.* 

What further proof can any man desire? Is there in the 
whole range of ancient history a fact more fully attested, than the 
custom, prevalent among all the primitive churches, of setting 
apart the Lord’s day as a season of rest and devotion? The 
fact is altogether unquestionable. But how can we account for 
this early and universal transfer of the Sabbath from the last to 
the first day of the week? It must have been made by the ex- 
ample, if not the express instructions, of Christ and his Apos- 
tles.t 

This position is not at all shaken by the fact, that the Apostles 
were accustomed to preach in the Jewish synagogues,f and most 
of the primitive churches to attend some religious services, on the 
seventh day of the week.|| The Apostles proclaimed the gospel 
whenever and wherever they could; and finding the Jews as- 
sembled for public worship on Saturday, they gladly embraced 
the opnortunity of preaching Christ crucified to’ their brethren 
according to the flesh. The early churches retained a high re- 
gard for the Jewish Sabbath ; but they made a wide distinction 
between that and the Lord’s day, by requiring Christians to work 
on the former, and abstain on the latter from all worldly pursuits 
and pleasures. 

But, do any of our readers, after all, feel dissatisfied with this 
mote of inferring the transfer of the Sabbath to the first day of 
the week, from the example of Christ and the practice of the 
Apostles and primitive Christians? Do you object to such a 
gradual, tacit substitution? But consider their circumstances, 
and see whether a wiser or more effectual method of introducing 


* Eusebii Com. in Psal. xei. 

t Yet we find Dr. Channing roundly asserting —“ this institution is not enjoined in the 
New Testament by the faintest hint or implication’—“ the Christian world have in 
practice disowned the Sabbath”’—“ the first Christians knew nothing of this substitu- 
tion,” i.e, change of the day—“ a Jewish rigor is not to be imposed on Christians” — 
“cages may occur [that of harvesting a crop is mentioned as an example] which justi- 
} Agno toil on this day” —‘ all days are equally set apart to religion,” &c. &c.— 

br. Examiner, Vol. vii. pp. 133, 135, 137. 


t Acts, passim. 
| Bingham’s Antiq. Vol. v. pp. 286-9. B. xiii. Ch. ix. Sec. 3. 
#*P 
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such a change could have been adopted. Most of the first disci- 
ples, being converts from Judaism, were strongly attached to the 
Jewish Sabbath ; and would it have been expedient for the Apos- 
tles to prohibit its observance, and ¢ epressly require them to keep 
only the Lord’s day? Such a change must, from the very na- 
ture of the case, have been gradual. If the Apostles were able 
to abolish the ritual of Moses only by slow degrees, and thought 
best, or found it necessary, to indulge the Jewish converts for a 
time in the observance of its ceremonies; was it not still more 
necessary for them to adopt the same cautious method of trans. 
ferring the: Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week? 
Could we, indeed, have expected any other evidence of sucha 
transfer, than that which is furnished by the example of the 
Apostles and primitive Christians ? 

But God has fully sanctioned this change, by crowning the 
Christian Sabbath with the rich and constant smiles of his g1ace, 
These blessings began in the wonderful effusions of his Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost; and from that time to the present has he 
poured upon our world nearly all bis spiriival favors, through the 
medium of the Lord’s day. Never has he ceased to distinguish 
it thus; but in all places has he been wont, on this sacred day, 


peculiarly to visit his pe op! in the closet, around the domestic 
altar, in the circle of social devotion, and still more amid the so- 
lemnities of his own sanctuary. On this day, the wouders of re 
demption have been commemorated with gratitude and joy, mil- 


lions have been born again of the S; irit, and Christians have 


obtained strength to go forward in th piritual warfare, and 


press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of Godin 
Christ Jesus. God has obviously transferred his favor from the 
Jewish to the Christian Sabbath, and made it the principal 
means of sustaining bis moral government over our world, and 


redeeming mankind from the power and pr nalues of sin. 

But can we suppose that God has forsaken his own Sabbath, 
and bestowed all his regards upon an institution devised by man? 
If the Sabbath had not been transferred by his own authority to 
the first day of the week, would le on this very day have show- 
ered upon the Apostles, the early Christians, and his people in 
every age and country, such a profusion of spiritual blessings, 
calculated to encourage them in disobeying his oft-repeated 
command to remember and sanctify the Sabbath? No; the 
Lord’s day is itself the Sabbath—God’s ancient Sabbath con- 
formed to the Christian dispensation. He has taken it into spe 
cial favor as his own; and he who keeps it rightly, yields accept- 
able obedience to that command of the decalogue, which bids 
him “remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

[To be continued, ] 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WARDLAW ON THE NATURE AND USES OF INFANT BAPTISM. 


At the close of our number for September last, were inserted two Ques- 
tions, respecting the relation of baptised children to the Church of Christ 
[Lis our intention, ere long, to examine this subject, and we have already 
made some preparation for the purpose. Meanwhile, we feel a pleasure in 
presenting to our readers the views of the Rey. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. of 
Glasgow, in regard to the same point. They are taken from his “ Disserta- 
tion on the Scriptural Authority, Nature, and Uses of Infant Baptism”—a 
work at present scarcely known in America, but which we are happy to say 


js now in press in this city. 


“Of baptism, as administered to infants, we are at no loss to 
point out uses, which we conceive to be of no trivial magnitude. 
We shall endeavor to show these, by considering it in the two fol- 
lowing lights:—I1. As a memorial of fundamental truths :—2. As 
aremembrancer of important duties, and an encouragement to their 
performance. 

I. “In considering infant-baptism in the former of these views, 
asa memorial of fundamental truths, it becomes necessary to take 
some notice of the general signification of the rite itself. 

“Baptism, whether administered to infants or to adults, isa 
permanent remembrancer of guilt and pollution,—of the conse- 
quent necessity of cleansing from both,—and of the means provid- 
ed for such cleansing, the blood and Spirit of Christ. But, on 
these general views of the import of the ordinance, it is not need- 
fal for me to dwell. There are additional truths brought to mind, 
by the administration of the ordinance to children which it is more 
to my present purpose to notice. 

1. Infant baptism contains a constant memorial of original sin, 
—of the corruption of our nature being not merely contracted but 
inherent. Every time it is administered to an infant, it emblemat- 
ically reminds all who witness it of the truth expressed by the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.” And this doctrine of original corruption, 
of which infant baptism is a standing practical recognition, Is one 
of fundamental importance; one, | am satisfied, to inadequate 
conceptions and impressions of which may be traced all the prin- 
cipal perversions of the gospel. In proportion to its relative im- 
portance in the system of Divine truth, is it of consequence that 
itshould not be allowed to slip out of mind. The baptism of ev- 
ery child brings it to view, and impresses it. If in any case it 
should be otherwise, the fault is not in the ordinance, but in the 
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power of custom, and in the stupidity and carelessness of specta- 
tors, of parents, of ministers. 

2. Whilst infant baptism reminds us of the humbling doctrine 
of original depravity, it brings before our minds a truth of a diffe. 
rent kind,—eminently cheering and encouraging,—namely, that 
little children are not incapable of being subjects of the spiritual 
kingdom of Jesus Christ and participating in its blessings. 

1 am strongly inclined to agree with those, who regard the chil. 
dren of believers in the light of disciples. If their parents do their 
duty, they surely are such. It is quite impossible for us to say, 
how soon the Holy Spirit may begin his secret operations in the 
soul of a child, under spiritual training, and the subject of beliey- 
ing prayer. And until the principles which are instilled into the 
child’s mind by early tuition, recommended by a godly example, 
and impressed by affectionate and faithful admonition, are either 
avowedly rejected, or are shown to be professed without influence 
on the heart and life,—how can we be entithed to say, that they 
are not disciples? They are learners ; and, as far as we can judge, 
lambs of the flock of the ‘ good shepherd.” Indications of the 
contrary may present themselves, sometimes earlier, and some- 
times later ; but in forming our estimate, we must make allowan- 
ces for the peculiarities of childhood ; and not foolishly look for 
the same manifestation of the power of the truth in a babe, which 
we expect in a full-grown man. 

On the question, Are the baptized children of believers church 
members ?—various opinions have been entertained. I shall state, 
with diffidence, my own. 

In the first place :—Baptism, it seems evident from the New 
Testament, is not to be regarded as a social or church ordinance. 
It did not, when administered to adults, introduce the persons 
baptized to connection with any particular church, or society of 
Christians. They were simply baptized into the faith of Christ, 
and the general fellowship of the gospel. We have one clear and 
decisive exemplifiéation of this, in the case of the eunuch of Ethi- 
opia. Ie was baptised by Philip in the desert, when on a jour- 
ney, where there was, of course, no church; nor was there any 
where the eunuch was going. His baptism, therefore, merely re- 
cognized him as a professed disciple of Jesus, without constitut- 
ing him a member of any particular Christian church, And so it 
was with others. The converts, when baptized, “joined them- 
selves,” wherever they had opportunity, to the disciples; but their 
baptism was administered to them, simply on a profession of their 
faith ; it was previous to such union, and formed no part of the 
services of the church with which they might subsequently unite. 

Secondly: This being the case, I am disposed to regard the 
children of believers as disciples, in a situation somewhat analo- 

ous to the one described. ‘They have been baptized; they have 
come the subjects of spiritual instruction,—of ‘ the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord ;” and they are in training for the full fel- 
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jowship of the people of God, in all the ordinances of his house.— 
If, on growing up, they do not hold the truth, in the knowledge 
of which they have been instructed, and on the principles of which 
they have been ‘ nurtured and admonishe d ;’’"—they must be 
treated accordingly ;—they cannot be admitted to the communion 
of the church. if, on the contrary, they ‘abide in the truth,’ 

“holding fast the faithful word as they have been tau: ght,” then 
they are at liberty to unite in fe llowship, wherever their judge ment 
and conscience, on examination of the word of God, may direct 
them.—I do not go so far as to speak of their being separated 
from the ehurch at any particular age, by a formal sentence of ez- 
clusion, when they do not give evidence of the reception and in- 
fluence of the gospel, for the reason just assigned, that their bap- 
tism has not constituted them properly members of a particular 
society, but ouly disciples of Christ, under training for the duties 
and enjoyments of his kingdom.—t feel confirmed in this view of 
the case, by the consideration, that, when the Apostle Paul, in 
any of his epistles, addresses himself to the children of the believ- 


ers,—whilst by so doing he recognizes them as suStaining a rela- 
tion to the C hristian community, he yet does not commit the in- 
struction and training of them to the church, or to the pastors of 
the church, but enjoins it upon éhe parents, as a matter as yet of 
private and domestic concern. 

3. Before proceeding to the dufies which this ordinance brings 
to mind cial enforces, there is one other highly important doc- 
trine, which it is beautifully calculated to impress.—When our 
blessed Redeemer took the little children in his arms and said, 


“Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’’—he added solemnly to his 
disciples, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.”’— 


When an infant receives the blessings of the kingdom, it is gratu- 
itously ; not as the reward of works of righteousness; not in the 
exercise of high-minded self-confidence. So must it be with you, 
says the Saviour, the Lord of the kingdom. You must be “ justi- 
fied freely by the grace of God ;’ you must own yourselves unde- 
serving, and receive all as a gift; whatever you have done, you 
must come for the blessings of my kingdom as if you had done 
nothing, and receive them as little children. This was levelled 
at the spiritual pride and selfrighteousness of the Pharisees, against 
which he, on other occasions also, warns his disciples—The man 
whe receives the kingdom, must receive it on the same terms as 
the child ;—not for a life of virtue,—not for his faith, his repent- 
ance, his obedience, as if these could merit any thing from God. 
He must, as to his ¢itle to its blessings, be divested of every thing. 
—Now this is one of the essential articles of gorpel truth ; one of 
the immutable laws of the kingdom; one of the indispensable 
characters of its genuine subjects. And this truth is constantly 
exhibited, and affectingly impressed, in infant baptism. Every 
time the ordinance i is administered to a child, all who witness it 
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may be considered as having the words of Christ symbolically re. 
peated in their hearing—‘“ Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of heaven as a little child, he shall not 
enter therein.” Itis not the fault of the ordinance, but of its ad- 
ministrator and witnesses, if such impressions are not made. 

II. Having considered infant baptism as a memorial of funda. 
mental truths, let me now proceed to view it as a remembrancer of 
important duties, and an encouragement to their performance. 

I shall, on this part of my subject, offer a few brief remarks on 
the duties of parents, of children, and of churches. 

1. The ordinance is inseparably connected, and all Christian 
parents ought so to regard it, with the incumbent duty of “ bring. 
ing up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
If this connection is lost sight of,—if it is not contemplated at the 
time, and is practically disregarded afterwards, the ordinance be 
comes nothing better than a useless ceremony, and an idle and 
profane mockery of its Divine author. It is evident, that the pour. 
ing of a little water on an infant’s face, can, in itself, do it no 
good ; and as little would the immersion of its whole body. The 
mere external recognition of its connection with the Christian 
community can be of no benefit, except as associated with subse- 
quent (raining, for the performance of the duties, and the enjoy 
ment of the blessings, of that community. The profit to the child 
must be through the medium of the parent: and it has long ap- 
peared to me, that it is to the parent, rather than to the child, that 
infant baptism is, in the first instance, to be reckoned a privilege. 
It is an ordinance, in which there is brought before the minds of 
pious parents a pleasing and animating recognition of the cove- 
nant promises of God to them and to their offspring, which form 
so great an encouragement to them in the discharge of duty, and 
in looking, by prayer, for the divine blessing upon the objects of 
their tender love. 

Christian parents,—the charge intrusted to you is one, the most 
momentous and interesting that can be imagined by the human 
mind. It is the charge of immortal souls. Every child, when 
born into the world, enters upon an existence that is never to ter 
minate,—upon a short and precarious life on earth, which must 
be succeeded by eternal blessedness, or eternal woe. How solemn 
the consideration !—And with regard to your own children, to 
you is committed the sacred trust of imparting to them that know- 
ledge, which, through the blessing of God, shall make them 
“‘wise unto salvation.” These lights, lighted for eternity, it is 
yours to feed with holy oil from the sanctuary of God, that they 
may burn, with pure and lovely radiance, before the throne above. 
These never-dying plants, it is yours to rear and to cherish, 
bringing down upon them, by your prayers, the dews and rains of 
heaven, that so they may flourish and bear fruit forever, in the 
paradise of God.—The language of the ‘‘ Heavenly Father” to 
every Christian parent, is that of Pharaoh's daughter to the moth 
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er of Moses, ‘ Take this child, and nurse it for me.” O forget 
not the sacred obligation! Let it be engraven on your hearts, 
“as with a pen of iron and the point of a diamond.” 

2. T’o the children of godly parents, I would briefly but affec- 
tionately say :—You enjoy, or you have enjoyed, a most precious 
privilege, —a blessing for which you cannot be sufficiently thank- 
ful. But the privilege may, like every other, be abused or neg- 
jected, and the blessing, by this means, converted to a curse. Ev- 
ery favor of heaven heightens the responsibility of those on whom 
itis conferred, and, through the perversity of the human heart, 
exposes to the danger of augmented guilt ; responsibility being 
according to privilege. If your parents considered aright what 
they were doing, wnen they presented you to the Lord in the or- 
dinance of baptism, it was not, with them, a season of thoughtless 
merriment, on the giving of a name to their child; but a time of 
tender feeling, of serious reflection, of solicitous anticipation, of 
solemn prayer. They brought you in faith to Jesus. ‘They im- 
plored his blessing upon you. ‘They felt the weight of the sacred 
trust. They placed believing reliance on the divine promises. 
They resolved that you should be trained in the fear of the Lord, 
—in his ‘‘ nurture and admonition ;” and they looked, with earn- 
est desire, for the grace of God, to enable them to fulfil their res- 
olution. 

Have you then, my young friends, improved and profited by 
your connection with your parents, and the privileges thence aris- 
ing? Have you entered into their desires ‘—have you valued the 
promises and blessings of God’s covenant ?—have you sought, that 
the emblematic import of your baptism may be realized in your 
experience !—and that your names may be found, with those of 
your parents, in the Lamb’s book of life !—O, beware of “ forsak- 
ing the guide of your youth, and forgetting the covenant of your 
God,” else, to use his own expression, ‘ you shall know his breach 
of promise,” and “bring upon yourselves a curse, and not a 
blessing.” 

3. With regard to the duty of churches in reference to the chil- 
dren of the members, there is little said in the scriptures, and I 
shall not therefore enlarge That they onght to feel an interest 
in the rising generation, cannot be questioned. The interest ought 
to be lively and tender. But the different ways in which this ine 
terest should practically express itself, are not authoritatively pre- 
scribed, but, like some other matters, left to discretion. 

When the Apostle, in his epistles, addressing himself to the 
churches, introduces the subject of the instruction and spiritual 
care of children, it is evident that he devolves the important 
charge, not upon the associated body of believers, but on the pa- 
rents amongst them to whom the children belonged. ‘The very 
address, it is true, to children, as connected with the community 
of God’s people, testifies the interest felt in them by the Apostle 
himself, and contains a virtual admonition to the churches, to take 
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care that they were not neglected. By connecting this with the 
immediately subjoined charge to parents, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion, that the principal way in which the care of the 
churches for the spiritual interests of the children connected with 
them ought to show itself, is their seeing to it that the parents dig. 
charge their duty faithfully. ‘The parents have, by apostolic ay. 
thority, as well as by the dictate of nature, the immediate charge 
of the children; and the church, by the same Divine authority, 
has the immediate oversight of the parents. ‘lhe discipline of the 
churches ought certainly to be considered as extending to every 
description of sin. ‘The violation or neglect of the parental trust 
is a sin, of which cognizance ought to be taken, as well as of oth. 
ers. If parents, who are members of a church, are allowed to go 
on in such violation and neglect, the church is chargeable with an 
omission of duty. ‘ Bring up your children in the uurture and 
admonition of the Lord,” is as plain and explicit a command, as 
*€ Thou shalt not steal,” or ‘ ‘hon shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” The violation of the one may not be of 
so easy detection, as that of the others. ‘There may even, in cer- 
tain cases, be circumstances of delicacy and difficulty, that re- 
quire any cognizance ef parental conduct to be gone about with 
great prudence, and cautious discrimination. But the principle 
of discipline is, in both cases, the same. We must not allow sin 
to be committed, and persisted in, without endeavoring, by scrip- 
tural means, to bring the offender to repentance. And, surely, 
there is no sin which it is of more consequence to have corrected 
by repentance, than one which affects the best interests of the ris 
ing generation, and thus tends deeply to injure the prosperity of 
the church, and the cause and glory of Christ. 1 am verily per 
suaded, there is “ utterly a fault amongst us,’”’ upon this subject. 
The pastors of the churches ought to feel it their duty, in public 
and in private, to press upon parents the fulfilment of their trust, 
and upon children the improvement of their privileges ;—to ascer- 
tain, by domiciliary visits, the state of domestic instruction, and, 
with affectionate fidelity, to commend or admonish accordingly ;— 
and, by occasional or stated meetings of a more pubiic kind,—of 
the children, for example, in different districts of local residence, 
to stimulate both children and parents, and provoke the one and 
the other, respectively, to a holy emulation. And, in the use of 
all such means, the deacons and members of churches should 
show all possible countenance to the pastors, aid them to the full 
extent of their power, and “ by love serve one another.” 


QUESTIONS. 
Has the visible church been the same, under both dispensations? r was 
the Jewish church abolished, and a new one instituted, at the coming of 
Christ ? 
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